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GIMCRACK STAKES—LILY ROSE 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLIX.—M k. JOHN FERGUSSON 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Ir seems to be a fact that as a general rule Scotchmen do not care 
for racing; but if they have a leaning in that direction it is an 
extraordinarily keen one. How this taste develops is also curious. 
In the case of Mr. Fergusson it was not inherited nor brought 
about by any association with Turf affairs. His father was 
a proprietor in Kirkcudbrightshire, who was fond of shooting but 
had no devotion to horseflesh as a medium of sport. His place was 
called Kilquhanity, which the Southron would rather write than 
talk about, an observation which is even more true in connection 
with the county in which the estate is situated, for Kirkcudbright- 
shire, as readers are probably aware, is pronounced in a way which 
the letters employed do not at all suggest. It is furthermore a 
strange circumstance that in the neighbourhood of Mr. Fergusson’s 
home there also resided Mr. John McKie, Messrs. J. M. and S. J. 
Bell, all of whom likewise took keenly to racing. If anyone lives 
near a training establishment it seems to those of us who are devoted 
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to the sport natural enough that the influence should be felt, but 
Messrs. Fergusson, McKie, and the Bells can surely never have 
seen a racehorse in their early days. There is no stable in the 
neighbourhood, nor any racecourse. The Dumfriesshire Hunt is 
miles away. However, the fact remains that even before young 
Fergusson left school he bought and rode what I suppose with a 
stretch of imagination might be called a racehorse. 

The subject of this sketch is now forty years old, and it was in 
the year 1888 that he first wore silk. The Hamilton Park Steeple- 
chase Meeting was the scene of the exploit, the animal a mare called 
Little Nancie. The name is all that can be found in the Steeplechase 
Calendar, her pedigree being omitted, which is perhaps not strange, 
as her youthful owner picked her up in Edinburgh for £10. But he 
got her fit and entered her for the Bothwellhaugh Hunters’ Hurdle 
Race. The leading spirit at this and the other Scottish Meetings 
at thetime was the late Mr. C. J. Cunningham, who was accustomed 
to win a large proportion of the races. On this day he started by 
taking the Inauguration Open Hunters’ Steeplechase on Sir Herbert, 
but was disqualified for missing the last three fences, which makes 
it seem odd that he should have passed the post first, as the report 
of the race says he did. He won the Hamilton Park Hunters’ 
Steeplechase on the National winner Why Not, the Consolation 
*Chase on Cornucopia, and in the Hurdle Race mentioned was on 
an animal of his own called Twinkle, a hot favourite at 5 to 2 on. 
There were two other starters besides Little Nancie; the schoolboy’s 
horse, it is almost needless to say, being the outsider of the party. 
She is returned at 10 to 1, though it seems improbable that anyone 
could have backed her, and the astonishment was great when the 
precocious youth beat Mr. Cunningham by three parts of a length. 
The boy’s triumph was naturally for him quite overwhelming, and 
there was moreover £37 hanging to it, an important consideration ; 
so that his dismay was intense when he found that an objection had 
been lodged on the ground of wrong entry. Disqualification was 
inevitable. It was no slight cause for congratulation to have 
beaten the distinguished Northern horseman in a finish, of course; 
and he, like the good fellow he was, felt for the boy’s disappointment. 
He moreover gave practical proof of that feeling. For the sake of 
Twinkle’s backers he felt bound to get the race if he could, and the 
rules have to be observed; but he told young Fergusson that if the 
race were awarded to Twinkle he would let him keep the stakes, and 
they were duly handed over. 

This was the beginning of a friendship between the two which 
lasted to the end of poor Charlie Cunningham’s life. Though there 
is no racing in Kircudbrightshire, there are horse shows in the 
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(Photograph by Clarence Hailey) 
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district, and at these Mr. Fergusson had been accustomed to ride 
jumpers, his knowledge of the business coming apparently by the 
light of nature. However, he was not the eldest of the family ; 
the estate would go to a brother, it was necessary for the boy to 
find some occupation in life, and he went to learn the business of 
a corn and fodder merchant in a firm the head of which was 
Mr. Adam T. Cross, a good sportsman, Master of the Linlithgow 
and Stirling Foxhounds. Mr. Cross by no means discouraged his 


OWNER AND TRAINER 


pupil's sporting tastes, and gave him the mount on Mavourneen 
in the Hunt Cup, which the boy duly won. Charlie Cunningham, 
too, encouraged him by letting him school the horses in his stable, 
of course giving him valuable hints in addition to the practice; and 
there came a day when on a mare called Palm Bloom he had the 
gratification of beating his master. 

All this, however, was of course incompatible with strict 
attention to business, and at length Mr. Fergusson abandoned his 
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position in the firm and took to the game of which he was so fond. 
At all the Scottish and Northern meetings he speedily became a 
familiar figure, and soon began to hold his own with the best. 
There were good horses in Charlie Cunningham’s stable: Keel- 
son, who had done creditable service in Lord Zetland’s histori- 
cal colours; Kail; King Charles, who won the City and Suburban 
before he was put to jumping ; Once More, Clanricarde, Sir Herbert, 
and that famous ’chaser Why Not. Naturally other owners sought 
the services of a rider of Mr. Fergusson’s capacity. Colonel Hall 


MR. J. FERGUSSON ON HILL OF BREE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Walker in particular, a practical horseman himself, appreciated 
Mr. Fergusson’s skill, and gave him the mount on Glen Royal in 
the National Hunt Steeplechase of 1899, the son of Glenvannon 
and Royal Naiard being then a five-year-old. Mr. Fergusson had 
ridden the young horse at Hurst Park previously in the Surbiton 
Steeplechase, meeting, however, that good mare Parma Violet, and 
Cathal, who was second for one National and much fancied for 
others. These two started at evens and 11 to 10, Glen Royal a 
100 to 8 chance in a field of three—probably the horse was not 
ready. He had another try at Hurst a little later in the Palace 
‘Chase, Parma Violet a 6-to-4-on favourite, 7 to 4 against the 
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winner, Gentle Ida, who was for a time a stable companion of 
Manifesto, and always believed by her owner, Mr. Dyas, to be the 
better of the pair; indeed, for the Liverpool of 1899 Gentle Ida was 
favourite at 4 to 1, Manifesto 5 to 1; but at Valentine’s Brook the 
mare fell. For the National Hunt Steeplechase at Hurst Park 
two-and-twenty went to the post, Glen Royal favourite at 4 to 1, 
and he scored easily by six lengths from Mr. E. P. Gundry on the 
four-year-old Pawnbroker and Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies on Mush. 

It was some time later, in 1904, that Mr. Fergusson became con- 
nected with another notable animal, Mr. John Gordon’s Karakoul. 
George Williamson had usually ridden this good hurdler, but having 
hurt his knee a new jockey had to be procured for the big hurdle 
race at Auteuil, and Mr. Fergusson, who was then living at Tarpor- 
ley, not far from John Gordon’s residence at Bunbury, was offered 
the mount, which of course he gladly accepted. There were three 
English horses among the seven starters at Auteuil: Vendale, 
(F. Mason) and Mark Time (Percy Woodland), besides Karakoul ; 
and the race was rather a muddle. The course is easily mistaken 
by an unaccustomed jockey, and Mr. Fergusson was going the 
wrong way when Frank Hartigan, on the French horse Violon II, 
shouted to him, but too late. Mark Time was also going wrong 
and carried out Violon, the result being that a French four-year-old 
won a head from Vendale, who had taken the Chester Cup the 
previous year. In the Prix Soliman a couple of days later the 
mistake was rectified; Karakoul won three parts of a length 
from the French four-year-old You Go Off, and as this prize 
was worth close on a thousand pounds the journey was not under- 
taken in vain. Next year Mr. Fergusson again rode Karakoul in the 
principal event, and won from Champoreau; another English horse, 
St. Hubert, ridden by Mason, being third. Probably Karakoul 
is the best hurdl-r with which Mr. Fergusson has been con- 
nected, for the son of Wolf's Crag and Valentine was, of course, 
a really good animal; and in considering the question of the best 
*chaser, without expressing a positive opinion, Desert Chief must 
certainly not be forgotten. 

The son of Spahi and Genista was a species of equine hurricane. 
Several professional jockeys had ridden him before he came into 
Mr. Fergusson’s hands, but no one else seemed to get on with him so 
well. He had been beaten four times before Mr. Fergusson rode 
him in the Durham Maiden Steeplechase at Shincliffe and won by 
ten lengths, following on shortly after with a ’chase at Wolverhamp- 
ton, and frightening away opposition from another at Nottingham, 
where he was allowed to walk over. Asa five-year-old he could only 
get second in a hurdle race at Manchester, and though he won a 
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similar contest at Warwick, hurdling was not his real game. He 
wanted big fences, and if he did not jump them, he hit them so hard 
that he almost invariably went through safely. His few attempts on 
the flat were for the most part unsuccessful, and Mr. Fergusson missed 
a winning mount at Tarporley, having to ride Pride of Bree, on which 
occasion Lord Cole on Desert Chief had the gratification of beating 
Frank Hartigan on The Grasper, the latter a hot favourite; but at 
Hooton Mr. Fergusson renewed acquaintance with the “ Chief,” and 
won the Enniskillen ’Chase, following on with successes at Wolver- 
hampton and Nottingham; on the former occasion by twenty 


PAST AND PRESENT TRAINERS OF WHITE EAGLE —MESSRS. J. FERGUSSON, 
W. ROBINSON, AND H. S. PERSSE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


lengths, on the latter by ten. Asa seven-year-old Desert Chief was 
almost invincible; Lord Cole could only get second on him at 
Birmingham, trying, however, to give 20 lb. to the useful Key West, 
after which he had seven consecutive victories: the Coventry ’Chase 
at Kempton, twelve lengths ; the Newark Hurdle at Southwell; a 
dead heat on the flat at Houghton with Captain Michael Hughes’s 
Vaerdalen, who was an odds-on favourite; the Hatton "Chase at 
Warwick by a distance; the Christmas Race at Wolverhampton by 
ten lengths; next year the Grand Annual at Birmingham by eight 
lengths; the Nottinghamshire ‘Chase by twelve lengths ; excepting 
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in the latter and at Warwick Mr. Fergusson always being on his back. 
Many readers will doubtless remember the Open ’Chase at Hurst 
Park in 1906, when Vesert Chief took on that extraordinary jumper 
John M.P. Both went at top speed from the start, and one or other 
was bound tocrack; John beat him by thirty lengths; but it will 
be perceived that Desert Chief was used to winning races in a style 
that left no mistake about them. He was sold for 2,500 guineas to 
go to America, where, if I recollect rightly, he did little good. 

It was supposed that Larch Hill, a three-parts brother to 
Cloister, could scarcely lose the National Hunt of 1902, for which 
he started a hot favourite at little over 2 to 1 in a field of three-and- 


MR. FERGUSSON’S FORMER RESIDENCE AT TARPORLEY—GOING OUT HUNTING 
WITH A FRIEND 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


twenty. I personally had much interest in that race, as a mare I had 
bought for a relative whose stable I was managing ran in it, and at 
any rate jumped the difficult Warwick country, which Larch Hill 
failed to do. The race that year fell to Major Eustace Loder’s 
Marpessa, ridden by Mr. Persse, now the successful Stockbridge 
trainer. For some reason or other Larch Hill never did what was 
expected of him. Mr. Fergusson has never had much luck at 
Liverpool, though he has been second, third, and fourth in the 
Sefton, without ever managing to win. Hill of Bree, on whom he 
finished third in 1903, was, however, taking on Leinster, and though 
Sir Thomas Gallwey’s horse was then a five-year-old with 12st. 7 lb. 
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he was already at the top of his form. On Hill of Bree again 
Mr. Fergusson finished second the following year, and twelve 
months later, riding the horse once more in Hack Watch's year, 
he fell. It was at Sandy Brow, Colonel Hall Walker’s place near 
Tarporley, that Gamecock was trained when he won the National 
in 1887. 

It is remarkable how many successful amateur steeplechase 
riders continue their successes by training on the flat. This indeed 
seems to be a natural development. Major Beatty strikes one first 
in looking down the list, for he schooled and rode horses in his 
father’s stable before he had anything to do with sport under Jockey 
Club Rules. Mr. S. J. Bell has already been mentioned in the 


THE TARPORLEY STRING 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


course of this article. Mr. Saunders-Davies most deservedly gained 
his fame as a horseman—there has been no better within my 
memory—before he showed what he could do asatrainer. Mr. R.C. 
Dawson rode a little, I believe, though I am not acquainted with 
details of his career; but I have written in this series of Captain 
Dewhurst, of Major Edwards, and of Mr. P. P. Gilpin, amateur 
steeplechase-riders to begin with. Frank Hartigan, who, though 
nominally a professional, started as an amateur, is another; and 
Mr. George Lambton, with whom this series began, stands out. 
Sir Charles Nugent comes into the category, as do Mr. H.S. Persse, 
Mr. C. Waller, and Mr. Percy Whitaker, though this last gentleman 
has comparatively little to do with flat-racing. Mr. Fergusson, 
however, in 1905 went to manage Colonel Hall. Walker’s horses at 
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Foxhill, where they were being trained by Robinson. He had by 
no means given up riding when mounts offered, and is in fact as keen 
as ever at the present time, if somewhat handicapped by an accident 
which has left awkward results behind it. A horse fell over rails 
with him and broke his shoulder, the consequence being that the 
arm is apt to slip out of its socket when he raises it suddenly, as a 
jockey may always have to do in the course of a race. It has been 
out five times since it was originally displaced, and it is a trouble- 
some operation to get it back again, necessitating the use of 


BLACK ARROW 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


chloroform. I well recollect seeing Mr. Fergusson ride a couple 
of years ago at Lingfield. Approaching the last hurdle his horse 
wanted a little waking up, he raised his arm, and this was the fifth 
occasion on which the joint went wrong. 

On the whole, however, he may be said to have had tolerably 
good luck, considering the number of falls which are inevitable when 
a man is constantly schooling jumpers and riding races year after 
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year. At Hamilton Park he broke his leg on a creature called 
Whatever, who could not be induced not to hang on to the rails; 
but it is nevertheless odd how few serious injuries occur to steeple- 
chase jockeys. None of those whose names have been mentioned 
are a scrap the worse for their innumerable tumbles. 

At Foxhill Robinson trained the horses; but Colonel Hall 
Walker is an extremely busy man, takes an active part in the great 
brewery which belongs to his brothers and himself, and is a Member 
of Parliament, regular in his attendance, though he seldom speaks. 
A good deal of the business of entering the horses, therefore, fell to 


GIMCRACK STAKES-——-POLAR STAR 


Mr. Fergusson: and it is to be noted that in 1905, when he first 
went to Foxhill, Colonel Hall Walker headed the list of winning 
owners with £23,687, more than £5,000 in front of the late 
Lord Derby, who came second. Of course this is in a measure 
to Mr. Fergusson’s credit ; at the same time it must be admitted 
that the chief thing was having the horses to work with. 1905 was 
the year when Black Arrow distinguished himself as a two-year-old; 
and early in the season, after he had won the Coventry Stakes in a 
canter by six lengths with odds of g to 2 on him, he seemed well on 
the way to put in claims to be considered one of the great horses 
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of the generation. Then, however, came the Goodwood fiasco, 
when, after having had 20 to x laid on him for the Lavant Stakes, 
he was left at the post after sadly misconducting himself. Mr. Fer- 
gusson strongly maintains—agreeing entirely with the horse's 
owner—that Black Arrow was never bad-tempered. He was merely 
high-couraged, and got upset; as to which it is to be remarked, 
however, that there were only two other starters there to upset him. 

Polar Star came the year afterwards, and there was certainly no 
upsetting in his case, for he ran a dozen times without being beaten. 
This is not a record, as The Bard when a two-year-old ran sixteen 
times without defeat; but of course there are few horses who have ever 
done so consistently well in their first season as the son of Pioneer 
and Go On. It is only to be regretted that he was not allowed 
time to develop the following year. Had it not been for his owner’s 
desire to let those who had backed him for the Kempton Park 
Jubilee have a run for their money the colt’s record would doubtless 
have been very different from what it is; and winning a handicap 
was of little interest to Colonel Hall Walker in view of the fact that 
he does not bet. It was not until absolutely the last week of the 
season that Polar Star won again after four intermediate defeats, 
and this success was gained in a poor little £100 Plate; but happily 
the colt’s real merit was perceived, and he was sold for a large sum 
to go abroad. 

When Mr. H. S. Persse took over the horses Mr. Fergusson, 
who continued to exercise his functions, was a particularly welcome 
companion, being an old friend of the trainer and a former guest 
on various occasions at Mr. Persse’s place in Galway. Mr. Persse 
presently resigned and started on his own account, to achieve 
brilliant successes at Stockbridge. Mr. Fergusson occupied his 
place at Russley, starting with twenty-three horses. He too was 
not long in scoring, for White Eagle, a difficult colt to deal with, 
won the City and Suburban with the substantial weight of 8 st. 7 b., 
receiving glb. from Dean Swift. It was of course an advantage 
that Mr. Fergusson should have had a knowledge of White Eagle’s 
disposition, and it need scarcely be said that, like all trainers who 
win races, he fully recognises the absolute necessity of making a 
special study of every horse under his control. You seldom find 
two people alike, who will thrive equally on the same food and 
exercise, and in this respect horses closely resemble men. It is not 
strange that White Eagle should have been beaten for the Corona- 
tion Cup; the remarkable thing is that he should have finished second 
to Dean Swift at even weights, for shortly before the Epsom Summer 
Meeting he had been pricked in shoeing, so that it was necessary to 
keep his foot in a poultice for three days prior to the race. He was 
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himself again, however, at Liverpool, where in receipt of 4]b. he 
easily beat the absurdly overrated colt Your Majesty, and left 
Whirlpool, Primer, and others behind him. It is Mr. Fergusson’s 
confirmed opinion that White Eagle would always have beaten 
Your Majesty over a mile and a quarter. Colonel Hall Walker, 
however, says that he wants the horse at Tully, his Irish stud, so 
that White Eagle is to be withdrawn. The son of Gallinule and 
Merry Gal must certainly be pronounced a success during his career, 
seeing that of twenty-five races he has won nine of them worth 
£15,822. At the same time he has never quite fulfilled expectations, 


RUSSLEY HOUSE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


and it is a little regrettable that we shall not see him as a five- 
year-old. 

Naturally bearers of Colonel Hall Walker’s blue and white 
check jacket, cerise cap, have been weakened by the lease of the 
six colts, including Minoru, to His Majesty, and Mr. Fergusson has 
not had the material to work upon that would have come to him in 
the ordinary way, particularly as eight more of the present two- 
year-olds were sold for £10,000 to patrons of the Netheravon stable, 
these including Charles O’Malley, Ulster King, and others who 
have done or look like doing well; and there were four more leased 
last year to Lord Hamilton of Dalzell. But Mr. Fergusson must 
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certainly be said to have done admirably with those which remained. 
If Royal Realm had not hurt himself by kicking and knocking a 
twisted plate into his foot it is far from improbable that he would 
have won the rich Jockey Club Stakes. It is hoped and believed 
that Polar Star’s brother, Sir Bold, will make a good horse next 
season, and Mr. Fergusson prepared Lily Rose to win for her owner 
his fourth Gimcrack Stakes, which will involve, of course, a speech 
at the dinner of the Gimcrack Club in December. Of the yearlings 
that have lately gone to Russley little can be known, but Mr. Fergus- 
son has taken a fancy to the daughter of Count Schomberg and 
Merry Lass; and for his fancies there is generally a sound reason. 
He has been so mixed up with horses all his life that he his 


RUSSLEY-HOUSE DOWNS 

(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
had little time for other sports, and thinks lightly of his form as a 
cricketer. As a boy he was a great jumper, however, and when at 
school walked under a five foot pole which he subsequently cleared. 
At the Gullane Sports he topped this by three inches. Some years 
ago the amateur champion high jumper, Mr. J. G. Hall, of Cambridge, 
took his place in the list of champions with 5 ft. 2in., and three 
years subsequently Mr. E S. Prior beat all competitors at 5 ft. 4 in. 
This is of course very much below the record. At the Olympic 
Games last year the winner had to do 6 ft. 3 in., but Mr. Fergusson’s 
boyish effort is a long way out of the common. Speaking generally 
it may be said that he is equally distinguished for common sense 
and kindliness; everyone has rejoiced at his past tna and 
heartily wishes him many others to follow. 
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THE SUMMIT OF THE FALZAREGO PASS—TRIUMPHAL ARCH TO CELEBRATE THE OPENING 


THE NEWEST ALPINE HIGH ROAD 
A RUN OVER THE FALZAREGO PASS 


BY CHARLES L. FREESTON, F.R.G.S. 


The most ambitious scheme of European road development during 
the last half-century has just attained its consummation. In other 
words, the Falzarego Pass, in the Austrian Tyrol, is now a finished 
task, and along with my friend Mr. Percy Warren I had the 
pleasure of driving over it almost immediately after its inauguration. 
The accompanying illustration shows the arch of laurels which 
-had been erected in celebration of the event, and beneath it is 
Mr. Warren’s 38-h.p. ‘‘ Silent Knight ” Daimler, while on the right, 
backed by Dolomitic crags, is the new obelisk recording the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the undertaking. 

Now, the construction of a new Alpine road, marking as it does 
the dominance of man over the forces of Nature, is of itself an 
epoch-making event; but in the case of the Falzarego there is 
something more than the linking of two contiguous valleys, pre- 
viously barred from intercourse by the barrier of a huge mountain. 
The Falzarego road is not to be regarded as a unit, but as the final 
link in the most important chain that has ever been fashioned in the 
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whole history of Alpine road-building. A glance at the map of the 
Tyrol will show that two of its most important towns, Bozen and 
Cortina respectively, are practically in the same latitude, and that 
between them are clustered the most famous mountains of the 
Dolomitic group. The region has long been a climbers’ paradise, 
but of through communication by road there has hitherto been none. 
Over a decade ago, however, the Tyrolean authorities, with the 
sanction of the Austrian Government, decided to build what is 
destined to become world-famous as the ‘‘ Dolomitenstrasse,’’ or 
Dolomites road, passing from Bozen to Cortina without a break. 
The first stage leads over the Karer Pass to S. Giovanni, while the 
second stage traverses the magnificent Pordoi Pass to Pieve di 
Livinallongo. So much of the through route was completed in 
1905, but there still remained the Falzarego Pass to conquer. It 
was confidently hoped that last summer would have witnessed the 
completion of this gigantic undertaking, and, as a matter of fact, it 
was possible to drive over the summit of the pass and some portion 
of the way down towards Cortina; but the rest of the journey, by 
motor-car at all events, could only be undertaken at considerable 
risk to tyres and axles, as the road was little more than a mere 
bridle-path. So steep was it, moreover, that to ascend it from 
Cortina was virtually impossible, as, in addition to the roughness of 
the surface, the road had a gradient in parts of 22 per cent., or 
steeper than one in five. 

I had been looking out during the whole of this year for news of 
the actual completion of this grand route, but nothing more hopeful 
was vouchsafed than an intimation that the Falzarego road would 
be ready by next spring. Just before leaving London in August, 
however, I heard that it might possibly be opened before the end of 
the month. We drove right through France to Berne, and thence 
to Lucerne, but inquiries there elicited no information whatsoever 
as to doings in the Dolomites. Once, however, that we had left 
Swiss and therefore inhospitable territory—so far as automobilists 
are concerned—behind us, and crossed the Austrian frontier, our 
inquiries became more persistent, and at Innsbruck we were told 
that the completion of the road was imminent. I was determined to 
cross the pass in any case, trusting to luck as regards the car if there 
still remained a mile or so of uncompleted roadway; but I was 
particularly anxious to know whether the road was ready, as in that 
case I should have aimed first for Cortina and traversed the Dolo- 
mites from the east. As no definite news, however, was forthcoming 
as to the road being an accomplished fact, it seemed prudent to go 
to Bozen first, and thence proceed from the west; in the event of 
there being a final section of bad surface, it was obviously better to 
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glide down with the clutch out than to forge upwards under driving 
power. 

Arrived at Bozen we learned that the pass had been formally 
thrown open that very day, and next day we set off for Cortina 
accordingly. Until recently anyone coming from Bozen to Cortina 
would have had to make a long detour, either northwards by Klausen, 
Brixen, Bruneck, and Toblach, or descend southwards to Feltre in 
Italy, and then northwards through Belluno and Pieve di Cadore. 
There is nothing in the slightest degree objectionable in either of 
these routes; far from it. Both, as a matter of fact, are exceedingly 


ON THE ASCENT FROM ANDRAZ 


pleasing, and well worth taking for their own sakes; but human 
nature always craves for a direct road from place to place, and when 
that direct road happens to be the most picturesque of all the avail- 
able options it is only natural that its creation should be acclaimed. 
Where motor-cars are concerned, however, it is somewhat 
regrettable to have to state that the initial portion of the Dolo- 
mitenstrasse is closed to mechanically propelled vehicles. There is 
nothing in the situation, nevertheless, akin to the deplorable state 
of things which exists in Switzerland. In the first place there is 
no general embargo in the Tyrol against motor-cars, as on all but 
NQ. CLXXII. VOL. xxIx.—November 1909 L& 
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three of the Swiss passes; as a matter of fact automobilists are 
welcomed, and motor diligences, too, are used for the carrying of 
Government mails. The Austrian authorities may be wrong in 
considering that the Karer Pass (5,765 ft.) is dangerous for motor- 
cars; but there is all the difference in the world between an embargo 
which is eclectic and one that is general. Moreover, there is the 
saving circumstance, so different from what is the case everywhere 
in Switzerland, that an alternative route is available which involves 
comparatively little in the way of a digression. 

Instead, therefore, of proceeding directly from Bozen to the 


A VIEW ON THE FALZAREGO PASS 


Karer summit, and thence to Vigo, the motorist must drive along 
the plain as far as Auer, and thence ascend the pass of S. Lugano 
(3,610 ft.), descend to Predazzo, and reach Vigo by way of Moena. 
At Predazzo one may embrace the opportunity—an opportunity of 
which we were not slow to avail ourselves—of ascending the beauti- 
ful Rolle Pass (6,510 ft.), from which one enjoys impressive views 
of the Cimone della Pala, a mountain which is not inaptly named 
the ‘‘ Matterhorn of the Dolomites.” There is a glorious descent 
into Italy from the summit to the beautiful Vale of Primiero, but 
for the present we are concerned with the journey to Cortina, and 
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must descend on our tracks to Predazzo. Turning eastwards in that 
quaint old-world village we make for Moena (3,935 ft.), Vigo di 
Fasso (4, 565 ft.), and Campitello to Canazei, a distance of 27 kilv- 
metres, in which we have risen 1,400 ft. 

From Canazei the ascent has to be taken more cadena as it 
represents a rise from 4,790 ft. to 7,380 ft. in 12 kilometres. The 
road, however, is grandly engineered, and the surface is simply 
perfect. Hairpin corners abound—there are twenty-eight in all— 
but their radius presents no difficulty toa car with a good lock, 
which we fortunately possessed on our Daimler. As for the gradient, 
it nowhere exceeds 7 per cent. No one familiar with Dolomite 


A SAMPLE OF THE ROAD NEAR THE SUMMIT, ANDRAZ SIDE—THE MOUNTAIN 
ON THE RIGHT IS THE MARMOLATA 


territory needs to be told that the views from various pvints of the 
pass are magnificent, affording as they do grand vistas of the lovely 
Rosengarten, the three peaks of the Sossolungo, and the impressive 
snow-capped group of the Sella. The descent from the summit to 
Arabba is one of 2,120 ft. in ten kilometres, and the gradient is 
practically the same as on the ascending side, with a further sequence 
of hairpin corners. Then follows a run of eight kilometres to Pieve 
di Livinallongo, which may be said to mark the end of the pass. 
After a level or all but level run of three kilometres the 
Falzarego Pass is entered upon at Andraz (4,685 ft.), and the ascent 
to the summit involves a climb ot 2,260 ft. in eleven kilometres, from 
LL2 
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which it will be seen that the engineers have planned the road on 
virtually the same scale as the Pordoi. This is tantamount to say- 
ing that the gradients are not formidable fer se. To rise at the rate 
of 340ft. a mile is within the compass of even the smallest of 
motor cars so far as the mere angle of inclination is concerned ; it 


THE LAST MILE INTO CORTINA 


only becomes of any importance when long continued. With the 
Falzarego, however, as with many other passes, the height above 
sea level has not so much to be considered as the height of the 
starting point; and as we begin at 4,685 ft. at Andraz on the one 
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side, or at 4,000 ft. at Cortina on the other, there is not so terribly 
arduous an ascent to be accomplished in either direction. Per contra 
I could name passes in which one has to climb uninterruptedly for 
over 6,000 ft., while in the case of the glorious Stelvio the ascent 
involved is one of 7,580 ft. from Tirano on the Italian side. 

And while the Falzarego Pass demands no very great degree of 
collir work in respect of distance, it may also be pointed out that its 
gradients are fairly uniform. They average six per cent., but the 
miximum is only eight, so that the stiffest piece of rise that has to 
be tackled is only 1 in 123, and in England anyone who chose to 


CORTINA, AT THE FOOT OF THE FALZAREGO PASS 


regard that as difficult would be laughed out of court. If more 
people at home realised these figures there would be far more adven- 
turing among the Alps by motor than is at present the case; but I 
do not despair of seeing British automobilists ultimately enjoying the 
sport of pass-climbing as numerously as their Austrian, German, or 
Italian confréres. Some day, too, perhaps—but this will be longer 
in coming to pass—English road-builders will understand how to 
grade a road, and not simply aspire to make it correspond to the 
Euclidian definition of a straight line—the shortest distance between 
two given points. 
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In respect of scenery, the distinguishing note of the Falzarego 
Pass is variety. On not a few Alpine highways one’s outlook is 
confined to a given chain of mountains, which one sees from every 
point of the compass by reason of the zigzags. But in the case of 
the Falzarego the constant changing of the car’s direction is far 
from being the sole diversion. That the Dolomitic peaks have 
fantastic shapes is well known; a journey across the Falzarego is a 
liberal education in outlines; and, curiously enough, while so many 
of the mountains are jaggedness itself, others are square-topped, 
while from one view-point the Marmolata, the king of all, is as 
round as any mound, despite its 10,970 ft. of altitude. But if there 
is variety there is also beauty, and the descent from the summit to 
Cortina is one which will not readily be forgotten. 

To turn to practical matters, I may say that there is already a 
small inn at the summit, but at the luncheon hour it is crowded 
with people brought up in horsed carriages from Cortina, and it is 
as well, where possible, to plan one’s midday halt elsewhere. In our 
own case we had already ascended and descended the Pordoi Pass 
on the same morning, and could not quite get through to Cortina in 
time, as we had made numerous stops for photographing purposes. 
Another point to mention is that the portion of the road which has 
only recently been completed—namely, on the Cortina side—is still 
somewhat rough, but only with loose stones. The foundations are 
right enough, as also is the bulk of the crust, and by next season I 
do not doubt but that this magnificent new highway will be in fine 
condition throughout and form a worthy rival to the Pordoi. 

The charming little town of Cortina will gain immensely by the 
completion of the Dolomitenstrasse, and deservedly so, for no small 
amount of enterprise is required to conceive and carry out a scheme 
involving the building of no less than seventy-three miles of moun- 
tain high road, with altitudes as diverse as the 880 ft. only of 
Bozen and the 7,380 ft. of the Pordoi summit, and traversing three 
passes in turn. The cost of the road between Cortina and Moena 
alone has been three million marks, or £150,000, so that the entire 
project cannot have involved an outlay of much less than a quarter 
of a million sterling. Cortina has been growing greatly of late in 
English favour, but it will now form one of the most attractive 
places in Europe for a centre, particularly to automobilists. There 
are beauties to be explored, of peak, valley, and lake, in every 
direction ; and last, but not least, may be mentioned the fact that 
only ninety-five miles of driving southwards along a splendid high- 
way, the Via d’Ampezzo, brings one to the incomparable city of 
Venice and the blue waters of the Adriatic. What could one wish 
for more ? 
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CAPERCAILZIE SITTING 


IN THE HAUNTS OF CAPERCAILZIE 
BY H. B. MACPHERSON 


IT was in the pine-woods of Perthshire, many years ago, that the 
writer in his boyhood first made the acquaintance of the giant 
grouse known as the capercailzie. The story of its extinction and 
subsequent reintroduction has surrounded the species with an 
interest which is shared by no other British game-bird, for the 
*cailzie”’ alone can claim this distinction. This species and the 
great bustard vanished from the British game-list at about the same 
period ; but while, sad to relate, the latter has disappeared for ever, 
the cog du bois, as the capercailzie is called across the Channel, 
is now perhaps more numerous than ever in some of. its former 
haunts. 

In the Black Book of Taymouth it is recorded that the Laird 
of Glenorchy presented a capercailzie to Charles II when that 
monarch visited the Fair City of Perth in 1651, and that it was 
accepted ‘‘weel as a raretie,”” His Majesty not having seen one of the 
birds before. This is, however, by no means our earliest record of 
the species, for the following quotation, written in 1526, from Hector 
Boece’s works, informs us that “ mony uther fowlis ar in Scotland 
quhilk ar sene in na uther partis of the warld, as Capercailze, ane 
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foul mare than ane ravin, quhilk leiffis allanerlie of barkis of 
trees.” 

That capercailzie were still plentiful in Scotland in 1551 may 
be deduced from a statute made in that year to regulate the price of 
the ‘‘ wilde and tame Fowles,” in which it may be noted that the 
capercailzie could be bought for the small sum of ‘‘ twa pennies ” ; 
but at the same time we must remember that the bird was never 
very highly esteemed for table purposes, although the young are 
excellent so long as they are feeding on berries and insect life, and 
before they begin to subsist on the shoots of the pine. 

It is probably for this reason that the records of the species in 
Scottish history are few and far between, but it is at all events 
certain that towards the close of the eighteenth century capercailzie 
were exceedingly rare and verging on extinction. Early in the nine- 
teenth century they vanished, and for a number of years our grand- 
est British game-bird was added to the already lengthy list of extinct 
species. The causes of its extinction were obvious. The forests, 
its natural sanctuary, had been destroyed by fire and by axe. 
Game-preservation was merely a nominal term, and the birds had 
been taken at all seasons of the year. Fortunately, however, sports- 
men were not wanting who regretted their disappearance, and in 
1837 they were successfully reintroduced on the Breadalbane estates 
at Taymouth from Scandinavian sources. At this period much 
replanting of the wasted areas was accomplished ; and as young pine- 
woods have since been springing up extensively throughout the 
country ever since, the capercailzie flourished in their new home, 
and have gradually extended their range. They are, however, slow 
in spreading northwards, and the great barrier range of the Gram- 
plans seems to check their progress, for in the pine-woods of 
Badenoch and Strathspey they are still very scarce. In recent years 
they have been seen as far east as the coast line of Fife and are 
spreading southwards into the Lothians and Stiriingshire. The 
pine-woods of Lower Badenoch and Strathspey are now very suitable 
for their introduction, and as this would be an easy matter if proprie- 
tors were to co-operate, the writer would be glad to hear from those 
who would like to see this magnificent game-bird in their forests and 
coverts. 

Thus we still find that the Perthshire woods are the great 
stronghold of the capercailzie, though in former days they were far 
more widely distributed. They were probably found in both Eng- 
land and Ireland in prehistoric days, but they vanished from these 
countries with the destruction of the pine-woods with which they 
are so Closely associated. Those who are familiar with these 
noble birds would miss them sorely if again they were allowed 
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to become extinct, of which, however, there seems to be little fear. 
In most places which they favour with their presence the hens are 
carefully protected, and as the species is very prolific, from six to 
twelve eggs being laid, a considerable margin is left for loss by 
accident or vermin. The cocks are polygamous, and this is perhaps 
the worst characteristic with which nature has endowed them, for 
the hen is left to rear her brood unaided and to defend them against 
all enemies alone. In my experience she makes no attempt to cover 
her eggs, and the nest is thus somewhat conspicuous when made, 
as it is upon occasions, in the open, upon comparatively bare ground. 


NEST OF CAPERCAILZIE 


As a rule, however, a depression is scraped out in the ground below 
thick branches, or at the root of a large pine-tree, and we may often 
find the hen sitting on her treasures among a bunch of dead 
bracken, where her plumage harmonises to perfection with the 
foliage around. The eggs are large, and generally measure rather more 
than two inches in length, the ground colour being yellowish speckled 
all over with minute reddish-brown spots. When the hen is brooding 
she sits close and crouches on the nest at the approach of an intruder, 
trusting to her plumage for concealment. She is, however, exceed- 
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ingly wary if once disturbed, and when photographing the species at 
the nest I have been much interested by her manceuvres. The photo- 
graphs which illustrate this article were for the most part obtained 
from a hiding-place of branches of which the capercailzie was at 
first somewhat suspicious, and the picture (on page 500) which I ob- 
tained by this means depicts her in the act of settling on to the nest 
with her throat distended, an attitude which indicates rage and anger, 
probably in this case directed at the lens which alone was visible. On 
several occasions I had to wait from six to ten hours before she 
returned, and she often stopped motionless in the same position 
about thirty yards from the nest, listening for any sound that 
might betray my presence. At intervals she flew up into a pine- 
tree overhead, and from this point of vantage surveyed my hiding- 
place. Incubation lasts from twenty-four to thirty days, and varies 
considerably, according to the habits of the individual. Some 
seem to delight in letting their eggs get cold and so delay hatching 
for a few days, but in summer in the shelter of the pine-woods the 
hen may leave her nest for ten hours upon occasions without any 


evil results. 
The eggs are generally laid late in April and early in May, the 


young therefore being hatched towards the end of the latter month 
or early in June, a period entirely favourable to their growth, as 
insects, on which they subsist to a great extent, are then plentiful. 
These, together with grubs, berries, and worms, form the principal 
items in their diet till they are full-grown and able to reach the 
tender shoots of the pines on which the adults live. The buds of 
birch and other trees are also eaten at times, and the seeds of many 
plants and grasses when in season. 

The capercailzie is probably the most wary species of game-bird 
in the British Isles, its hearing being exceptionally acute. The 
hen, though sharing this characteristic with her mate, is, however, 
less inclined to take flight, for by some mysterious instinct she seems 
to know that by crouching she can often escape observation. She 
often resorts to these tactics during the shooting season, probably 
having frequently done so with success on the nest. The cock, 
however, when mature, is generally found on or near the top 
branches of some large pine, from which he hurls himself into space 
at the sight of man with much commotion and cracking of twigs. 
It is no easy matter to shoot a cock caper under these circumstances, 
but stalking this giant game-bird through the pine-woods in autumn 
is one of the prettiest sports on earth. Opinions differ as to whether 
the methods adopted in Russia to circumvent him when uttering his 
love-call in spring are legitimate. To the British sportsman there 
is something repellent in the idea, though the difficulty of the sport 
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conducted under these circumstances cannot be disputed. For the 
benetit of those who may be unacquainted with the system I will 
describe briefly the customary proceedings. The sportsman sallies 
forth at daybreak and waits patiently for the strange indescribable 
note which commences the love-song of the capercailzie, during the 
utterance of which the bird becomes temporarily sick with love and 
oblivious to all other sounds. During these periods the stalker may 
approach, but must crouch in silence during the intervals between 


A PERTHSHIRE BIRCHWOOD 


the songs. If successful he eventually gets within shot ot his victim 
and misses or bags his quarry as the case may be. 

To approach so wary a bird in a forest is obviously no easy 
matter, and it often happens that a twig or even a piece of dead fern 
cracking below the sportsman’s foot betrays his presence. Infinitely 
harder, therefore, is the task of stalking the caper in the pine-woods 
of Perthshire, during the late autumn months, with no love-song to 
guide us to the perch of the giant bird. He may dash from the tree 
above our head, and only the merest glimpse of his body may be 
vouchsafed to us, or he may throw himself into mid-air a quarter 
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of a mile away and vanish across the march into our neighbour’s 
woods. When prowling silently through the pine-woods the writer 
has often got a chance shot at a cock travelling overhead, rising of 
his own accord, and the speed with which they fly on these occasions 
must be seen to be believed. As with black-game, they travel 
considerably faster than one would imagine, and after leaving the 
tree-top, are in full flight in a marvellously short space of time. 
On a frosty morning in winter we may see the cock capercailzie 
spreading his wings in the light of dawn, and as the spring ap- 


CAPERCAILZIE SUSPICIOUS ON HEARING SOUND 


proaches he sits aloft not unlike a huge bird ot prey, conning over 
his love-songs and donning his nuptial garb. 

The most popular method of shooting the capercailzie is, 
however, by driving, and there is no other system by which the birds 
can be made to give such sporting shots. Rocketing over the 
pine-tops across an open glade, perchance offering only the merest 
glimpse of his head and neck as he flashes over a narrow ride, the 
caper cock has at least a sporting chance for his life, however 
skilled the gun who awaits him below. In low birch scrub and such 
cover the capercailzie is not worth a shot, but in his real home in the 
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pine-woods he is indeed a quarry of the noblest type, probably our 
swiftest as well as our largest game-bird when fairly on the 
wing. 

We see him at his best in November, when the young cocks have 
learnt the lesson which all wild game must learn—to fear man and 
his engines of destruction. They are now in full plumage, and differ 
as widely from the same birds in September as the adult black-cock 
differs from the half-fledged youngster we see in the early days of 
dogging. When the coverts are shot and the leaf is down, when the 
oak and birch woods no longer afford suitable hiding-places and 


CAPERCAILZIE COVERING HER YOUNG AMONG BRANCHES 


shelter, the capercailzie retire to their pine-wood fastnesses and are 
seldom seen outside their precincts. Here also a few cock pheasants 
take refuge, knowing well that they are safer here than in the coverts 
below; and here also, in the open spaces where the bracken clothes 
the ground with russet garb, the long-billed woodcock drops ex- 
hausted after its long journey from northern lands. 

There is a strange charm in these Perthshire pine-woods in their 
winter dress, and many a mixed and varied bag do they yield on off- 
days when the coverts below are enjoying a well-earned rest. 

On such a day, late in gloomy November, the writer was asked 
to take part in a caper drive, in the neighbourhood of Pitlochry. 
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Of many such enjoyed since, this one is most firmly imprinted on my 
memory ; for, beginning with rain, it ended in one of the severest 
snowstorms within the memory of man. A howling gale soughed 
through the pines as we took up our positions for the first drive, four 
of us commanding a narrow ride from which a glimpse of the dark 
grey sky above could be obtained. The other two guns, including my 
host, flanked the drive on either side of the wood ahead of the beaters. 
In the dim light of winter the giant trunks of the pines loomed 
weirdly, and a half-fallen forest monarch creaked loudly against his 
neighbour scarcely fifty yards away. Suddenly in the far distance 
the faint “tap, tap” of the beaters became audible. We waited 
awhile longer, and a roebuck dashed past the right-hand gun, to be 
bowled over with a charge of No. 4, roe being treated as vermin on 
this estate owing to the damage which they were doing to young 
plantations. Through a gap in front of me a grey-hen came into 
sight, and, following close on her heels, two caper, a cock and a 
hen, the former leading the way. The grey-hen was allowed to pass 
unscathed, the cock caper received the charge well forward and crashed 
down behind us among the trees. The hen caper was of course also 
permitted to go on her way without being fired at. Iturned to mark 
the spot where the cock fell, when my loader drew my attention to 
a whole string of caper approaching through the gap, and the gun 
on my right put in a neat right-and-left at the two outside cocks as 
they swung past him. My first bird was missed clean with the right 
barrel, but succumbed behind me to the choke, and, changing guns, 
I was just in time to kill the second overhead. This was rather an 
unusual experience, for the cocks generally straggle past singly or 
sometimes in company with a hen, and seldom are four seen together 
as in this case. The other guns now had their share of the sport, 
and, as the birds were flying upward against the gale, considerable 
execution was done. The beaters were now drawing near, and a few 
rabbits began to come forward, giving us some tricky shots as they 
bobbed about among the pines. A woodcock flushed near the top 
of the wood ran the gauntlet of all four guns in the ride, fell at the 
bottom to our host’s weapon, and immediately he appeared upon 
the scene. 

Two sets of beaters being part of the programme, we faced round, 
keeping the same positions, and had scarcely done so when the first 
cock caper appeared, sailing at terrific speed and almost out of shot. 
He crossed my neighbour on the left, who, as he afterwards admitted, 
missed him clean with both barrels. The same experience fell to my 
lot with the next bird, but we both retrieved our reputations by secur- 
ing a right and left at black-cock from a big lot which passed between 
us. The caper now began to stream over, but the shooting was 
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somewhat erratic, as the pace which the birds attained in the gale 
was almost incredible. Several grand cocks were, however, secured, 
and a few tall pheasants and sundry rabbits brought the drive to a 
close. Our host, as it turned out, had also secured three more wood- 
cock on the flank. A move was now made to the next wood, which 
was situated on the steep face of a hill, and the capercailzie defeated 
us to some extent here by crossing the valley to the other side, a 
common performance where both sides of a glen are suitably wooded. 
Several more woodcock were, however, added to the bag, and a 
dozen old cock pheasants killed at intervals throughout the drive 
prevented it from becoming monotonous. So the sport went on, 


THE WINTER HAUNTS OF CAPERCAILZIE 


and the short November day began to draw to a close. The rain 
became sleet, and snow followed in due course. About 3.30 p.m. we 
were enveloped in a blinding blizzard, dry particles of snow finding 
their way into every crevice in our clothing. Ina short time it lay 
ankle deep, and by general consent we moved homewards, for we 
could no longer see to shoot. Twenty-two cock caper, nine black- 
game, forty-eight pheasants, and a few other sundries, including 
woodcock, rabbits,and roe, made up a varied bag which is very typical 
of these Perthshire pine-woods, and we all agreed that driving the 
caper, with a sprinkling of other game, is as exciting a sport as we 
could desire. 
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As a game-bird, shot under such conditions as I have endea- 
voured to describe, the capercailzie must always take a high place 
in the history of British sport. As a driven bird he cannot be 
excelled, but driving should never be attempted before the beginning 
of October at the earliest. Young birds rising in front of the gun 
when the birch and bracken is beaten for black-game, cock, and 
rabbits in September should be always spared, for they often sit 
like stones and give easy shots which the veriest tiro could scarcely 
miss. When they have reached maturity their cunning will pro- 
tect them, and no fair shooting will unduly diminish their numbers. 
It is our hope that they may in course of time extend their range 
throughout Scotland wherever the woods are suitable for their 
existence, but this result can only be attained if they are carefully 
preserved and protected on the lines indicated above. This giant 
grouse, though a woodland dweller, is of all our game-birds the 
noblest, and those of us who as sportsmen or as naturalists love wild 
Nature and her works will rejoice to see him once more in our 
midst. 
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SOME FOX-HUNTING REMINISCENCES 


BY COL. ST. LEGER MOORE, C.B., EX-M.F.H. 


THE first thing I have much recollection of, connected with fox- 
hunting, was being astride of a fat brown pony, so wide across the 
back that my short legs stuck straight out on either side. The then 
huntsman of the Kildare Hounds, one Backhouse, rode up with 
some remnants of a recently killed cub in his hand, and duly 
blooded me. I also remember coming in to the midday meal with- 
out going through any process of ablution, and being hunted out of 
the dining-room by my fond mother till such time as I was cleansed. 
Alas! I fear this must have taken place considerably over fifty 
years ago. 

My experiences in course of time extended to different countries 
and different packs. Great runs with the Blackmoor Vale, with Sir 
Richard Glyn and Press at the head of affairs; two good seasons 
with the Yorkshire packs (and what sport Lord Middleton’s showed 
us almost every day his hounds went out !), the York and Ainsty under 
‘“‘Ferdy ” Fairfax, though still saddened with the memory of that 
awful disaster which occurred the year I went to York. I recollect 
four of us in a good run with this pack swimming the River Swale, 
which was much swollen at the time, and having great difficulty in 
getting up the opposite bank. Then the Bramham Moor, and 
taking in one’s first lessons about the make and shape of hounds 
from such a past master as the late Mr. G. Lane Fox. Time would 
fail me to tell of happy seasons with the Grafton, and one ever-to-be- 
remembered season with the Pytchley when my squadron was sent 
to Birmingham and horses were kept at Rugby—all enjoyed in the 
pride of youth and in the best of company—of brother officers, 
many, alas! now no more: Dick Clayton, Bill Beresford, Charlie 
Palairet, Bay Middleton, and scores of others. Later on the proud 
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day when I found myself M.F.H. of my (Irish) county pack, and then 
came thirteen of the pleasantest years it would be possible to put in 
in this troubled world. Not that everything was always smooth. 
There were bad years when the ‘‘ League” which ruled the whole of 
this distressful country put its ban on fox-hunting. Hounds were 
killed and poisoned, foxes destroyed, and scowling faces met us 
more often than not; but somehow we worried through the bad 
times and the sun shone again. 

Two incidents of these bad times are indelibly stamped on my 
memory. One, an attack that was made one night on the hounds 
when the hunt servants and I were jogging home, after hunting, to 
catch a train, which I had ordered, being warned that we were 
likely to come to grief if we went by road. An organised mob 
suddenly rose up from the hill above us, blowing cow’s-horns and 
shouting, and managed to get some of the hounds away and kill 
them. We had to gallop hard to the station under a fusillade of 
stones, and only just boxed hounds and horses before the mob 
arrived and completely wrecked train and station. The second was 
a day when my wife and I rode to a meet some three miles away, 
unaware that the police and people had had an encounter in our 
village that morning, and many cracked heads were the result. 
When we appeared the mob shouted and jeered and came round us, 
and someone caught my wife’s horse by the head and nearly 
unseated her. We had a rough time till we got out of the town. 
I daresay my late huntsman and good friend Frank Goodall 
remembers the first of these episodes. I always have said that the 
pleasantest berth any man can have is to be M.F.H. of his own 
county hounds, and especially if he lives at home, and in this respect 
I was most fortunate, as I am in the centre of the hunting country 
with the kennels only a mile and a half away. 

We are not troubled with shooting tenants in Kildare, and the 
two things that militate most against sport are wire and enormous 
fields. The former is an evil with which it is most difficult to 
grapple, and will, I fear, some day make hunting almost impossible, 
in spite of all that is being done to check it. Big fields we have 
always had, and I suppose always shall have, and if they are inclined 
to be unruly they are a sad drawback. I do not know why it should be 
so, but very many of us have remarked how much more ignorant of 
the common courtesies of the hunting field the present generation 
is than its predecessors were. Hardly a day passes that one does 
not see some grave breach of the unwritten laws of fox-hunting 
committed by young sportsmen who should know better—hounds 
overridden, directions to ‘‘hold hard” from the Master or Field 
Master ignored, and (worst of all) seeds ridden over in the most 
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barefaced way, coverts jumped into and ridden through, and a lot of 
unnecessary harm done. Only a few weeks ago I was talking to 
two of the Masters of our most popular packs on this subject, and 
they said their experience coincided with mine. 

Judging by what one hears and what one reads in the sporting 
papers, overriding hounds is as rife as ever. On two occasions in 
my mastership I was obliged to take hounds back to kennels before 
midday, most reluctantly, but the overriding was so bad and the 
offenders so callous that after repeated warnings I felt I had no 
alternative. It is a hateful thing to have to do, and of course most 
unpopular, and I remember many old members of our hunt being 
much annoyed at the time, but I am bound to say that all of them 
afterwards acknowledged that it had been the necessary course. 
Possibly it never strikes these offenders that the individual who 
suffers most on an occasion of this sort is the M.F.H. himself. 
He loses his day’s sport, all his trouble and care go for nothing, and 
it puts out all his arrangements most horribly; so think of that, ye 
over-zealous young thrusters, when you feel tempted to misbehave ! 

Of course one has many long days in a fairly large country like 
that of which I write, roughly forty-four miles long by twenty-eight 
wide, and on the Thursdays when we hunted the southern end 
we were seldom home before 8.30 or g p.m. Hounds and horses 
were sent on the day before to a village half-way. The longest 
day I ever remember was in January 1893. We left kennels about 
9g a.m., late in the afternoon found a fox in a gorse near the hills, 
and ran along the sides of the hills above Dublin for one hour and 
fifteen minutes; finally the huntsman and I, who had not seen each 
other all through the run, came together by the sound of our respec- 
tive horns on the hill above Leopardstown racecourse, and, having 
vainly tried to find out, by aid of a lantern, whether or not hounds 
had killed their fox, we started off in inky darkness on our twenty-six 
miles ride to kennels, which we reached at 11.30 p.m. I got to my 
own house at 12 0’clock. Hounds all arrived in kennels fit and well, 
and the horses were none the worse after a few days’ rest. Luckily 
we had both got our second horses. 

As is the custom all over Ireland, some member of the hunt, 
usually the hon. secretary, collects half-a-crown field money at the 
meet from everyone, and formerly this led to some amusing remarks. 
I remember hearing one young sportsman, of course a stranger, in 
response to an appeal for his half-crown, say to the collector, ‘I 
don’t mind lending you one, but I don’t see why I should give it 
to you.” 

On one occasion when jumping a big up-bank, just as I arrived 
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tethered to an iron pin on the far side, chose the same moment to 
arrive on the top also, with the result that my mare caught her legs 
in the chain and we all rolled head over heels into the next field, 
amid the shouts of the delighted natives, who yelled out, ‘‘ Begob, 
boys, the puckawn is kilt dead!” but not a word of sympathy for 
the unlucky Master or his horse. 

Over here all the banks are called ditches by the country people, 
and nothing puzzles a stranger more than hearing a native exhort- 
ing another ‘‘to lep up on top of the ditch” to see a hunt. The 
ditches are described as “‘ gripes” or ‘‘ grips.” 

In the first year of my mastership I had arranged to meet on a 
certain bridge over the Liffey at 5 a.m. for cubbing. The date was 
September 3rd. On the way to the meet we had to pass between 
two small woods, and as we were jogging along the road a fox crossed 
it about fifty yards ahead of us. We had a largish pack out, twenty- 
nine and a half couples; in a trice they were off in hot pursuit, and 
for an hour we never got to their heads till mercifully they checked 
in some wild gorse. Never shall I forget that ride over a country 
choked with a luxuriant summer growth, and every bush in full leaf. 
When we arrived at the meet about 6.30 a.m. the people were very 
cross, and said they thought we were to meet at 5 a.m. It took 
some time to explain matters. 

I often wonder why it is that, especially on this side of the 
Channel, sport with hounds is described in the absurd way it generally 
is. The foxis called by anything but his own name; he is a “ villain,” 
‘‘ pug,” a “‘red rover,” a ‘‘ hen stealer,” the “ quarry,”’ &c., &c.; the 
hounds are the ‘‘spotted beauties,” &c. The meet is often the 
“throw off,” and sundry other quaint expressions are made use of 
by the various scribes who compose accounts of the doings of different 
packs. Some three or four hundred yards from where I am writing 
there is a fence dividing two pasture fields. It consists of a wide 
open ditch very deep, and along the bottom of it meanders a small 
trout stream. On this side there is a stout thorn hedge, and in one 
spot a post is driven to mark where my then second whip, Frank 
Freeman, now the well-known huntsman of the Pytchley, jumped it 
from bank to bank, I may say in cold blood, bringing up some tail 
hounds. He was riding at the time a little mare of our own breed- 
ing. It is a fearsome place to look at. 

One often hears questions raised as to the relative pace of 
foxhounds and hunters. In 1889 we drew a gorse called Rathbride, 
situated on the Little Curragh, three times. On each occasion almost 
exactly the same thing occurred. We ran across the whole length 
of the Curragh (which I need hardly add has not got a fence on it) 
with a grand scent, dead up wind, so hounds were carrying a great 
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head. It was roughly speaking some three miles before we came to 
the enclosed country at the bick of the Rifle Ranges, and of course 
quite level. There was a huge field out on each occasion, and I was 
sorely tried at first by the way hounds were overridden ; but gradually 
they forged ahead, by the time they had gone half way they were 
quite clear of the field, and when we came to the enclosed country 
they were halfa mile ahead. On two occasions we had the bitch pack 
out, and on the third the dog pack. 

When drawing a certain covert called Kilteel, situated on the 
top of a hill, the field are herded in a narrow lane with high banks 
on either side. On one occasion, seeing the natives running in front, 
I shouted to them to ask what the excitement was. One of them 
said, ‘‘ Begor, yer honour, the fox has bursted!”” He meant gone 
away. 

At the same covert a native once amused me very much by his 
entirely unsolicited account of a really great run we had had some 
three weeks before. He began by saying that ‘“‘the roaring of the 
dogs was the terriblest thing he ever heard,” and then went on to 
describe the performances of a certain lady who used to ride with far 
more zeal than discretion. Pointing toa well-known and formidable 
bank, very high, very narrow on top, flanked with a deep ditch 
on either side, and four or five fields away in the vale, he said ‘‘ And 
whin she kem to that she lept into the breast of the ditch, and her 
horse got his foremost legs some way tangled in it, and thrun her 
out into the field beyant, and she hot the ground that sevare that 
she med a hole in it that would swally a bullock, and sorra a one of 
us but thought she was bruk up entirely!’’ However, I am glad to 
say the lady in question is much alive and well still. He wound up 
by saying that it was the grandest hunt he had ever laid his eyes 
on, ‘And sure some of the gintlemin wasn’t more than half ways 
whin the dogs was beyant in the Downshires, and you’d think it 
was snipes they were sarching the ditches for, let alone their harses.”’ 

Now I must bring this rambling letter to an end, and before 
doing so I should like to wish success to the grandest sport that 
these islands have ever known or ever will know. It will be a sad 
bad day for Great Britain that sees the last of fox-hunting. What 
else is there to keep us all at home in the otherwise long and dreary 
winters, or what other sport that all can join in and that gives 
such good healthy exercise and recreation? So good luck to fox- 
hunting and to every M.F.H. in the kingdom, and last, but not 
least, to those who are the backbone of every hunt, our good friends 
the farmers. 
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THE SMALL GAME FISHES 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 
Author of ‘‘ Big Game at Sea,” etc., ete. 


‘‘Yo-ho, yo-ho, and away we go, 
Away o’er Biscayne Bay. 
With a larboard side and a starboard side, 
And off at the break of day! 


We trimmed our craft both fore and aft, 
And sped on the flowing tide; 

With a jolly crew and mountain dew 
We cast ail cares aside. 


Our boat did laugh at the briny chaff, 
A gallant craft was she ; 

A school of porpoise passed by, 
A-swimming lustily. 

A leopard shark played tag with our bark, 
A sea-cow chewed her hay ; 

On a limestone rock a crocodile crocked 
‘Three cheers for Biscayne Bay!’ 


A flying-fish flew ‘midst our merry crew, 
A dog-fish barked with gles, 
As he chewed the tail of a youthful whale, 
And growled at a stingaree.”’ 
ANON. 


ALMOST anyone would like to fish with the man who wrote these 
dulcet jingles, as it is evident the poet not only knows how to fish, 
but knows what to take to preserve peace. No systematist here 
stickling for mere truth and veracity, but an old-fashioned angler, 
of an ancient vintage. If the fish the lady catches is light weight, 
and is a cause of sorrow and tears, why, he sees that it is loaded 
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with sinkers; he has seen the crocodile, even at sea. He went to 
school with the sea-serpent, and is a blood relation of a merman; 
and as for romance, he will tell you how the sirens enticed him on 
to a reef where all hands, including himself, were lost. In a word, 
he is a man of imagination, ready at a moment’s notice to see 
anything, of any size, shape, or colour. He is a philosopher. He 
knows that if he did tell the truth no one would believe him, so why 
worry? Why not revel in the delights of the imagination ? 

Almost every angler knows such a man, who makes life longer 
and jollier for him, and shorter for the fishes. I have fished with 
such an angler not far from Biscayne Bay, down the keys, and the 
reference to the dog-fish ‘‘ that growled at a stingaree ” reminds me 
of days of delight we had in fishing for the small fishes of the reef— 


DOG SNAPPER (Lutianus jocu) 
(Photograph by Hunt, Key West) 


the dog-fish that growled, grunts that grunted, porcupine fish that 
hissed and clicked, the stingaree that was growled at, the leopard 
shark, and many more—all the familiars of the great reef—the 
advance guard of Florida—now bounded and cemented into a spinal 
cord by the new railroad by which the angler can go aboard the 
train in New York in a snowstorm, and awake, if he sleeps long 
enough and not longer than the average angler cares to sleep, and 
find himself in the Tropics, on the great fishing grounds of the Gulf. 

Such is the vogue of the big game fishes in California and 
Florida that one almost loses sight of the many small ones that 
afford the wandering angler such pleasurable sport. Florida in parti- 
cular is the home of countless fishes ranging in weight up to six or 
eight pounds, or even ten, which are delight-givers in more ways 
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than one. To some a fish must appeal to the shades of Lucullus ; 
to others the game is played under the banner of St. Reno alone; 
but for you and me a happy combination is desirable, the fish must 
be a hard fighter and a generous pan-fish as well, and most of the 
fishes referred to in the following come under this head. 

Florida and California, especially the southern part of each 
State, are, in all probability, the most famous fishing grounds in 
the civilised world. It is not fish alone that makes good fishing. 
I have seen fish biting about certain keys in Florida, taking the 
bait, or anything, so readily, that it was murder; yet so far as sport 
was concerned, one might as well try to go a-fishing with Charon on 
the Styx; it was hot beyond expression, boiling, steaming, and I had 
to tumble overboard every little while to cool off. One has to be 
an enthusiast to find enjoyment under such conditions. In Southern 
California I have seen big game fishes pile into a little inlet at San 
Nicolas Island—a melancholy spot, ninety miles from Avalon— 
pile in such numbers that they bit line, sinkers, anything. But it 
was eternally blowing here; the air was filled with sand and spume, 
and the very winds conspired to drive one out. In a word, fishing, 
angling, without the comforts, is a sad travesty. One must have 
good weather, smooth waters to play big game, and clear waters for 
smaller fry, that one may enter into the full enjoyment of the sport. 

This is what has made the waters of Santa Catalina so famous. 
The conditions are ideal; thirty miles at sea, and twenty miles of 
practical lee. The same may be true of San Clemente, twenty miles 
still further out, in September, and at Monterey, from 6 until 
II a.m., when it begins to blow, and the scene changes. 

The average angler does not see the best fishing of Florida, as 
itis on inthe summer. He fishes for tarpon in the early spring, 
amber jack, and others; but it is in summer, when the sun is 
overhead, and long, hot days give a dead calm for weeks at times, 
that the sport is at its best, seething, sizzling. Yet there are those 
who can stand what some wit describes as sitting in a Turkish bath 
holding a string. I have fished the Florida keys every month in 
the year, and a number of summers, and they are more comfortable 
than the mainland regions, the heat being tempered by the winds, 
the mosquitoes not so evident. 

In California the fishing is in summer, and the angler rarely 
finds a day too hot for comfort on the water. In midsummer in 
California the nights are often too cool to go out on the water with 
comfort, this attractive feature of the East is eliminated, but it means 
cool nights for sleep. On the Gulf coast of Texas, as at Aransas and 
other passes near Corpus Christi, the heat is great in August when 
trying for tarpon, but there is little discomfort out on the water where 
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there is a constant breeze coming in over the Gulf, a breeze that is 
piling up the sand dunes and blowing the mosquitoes into the bay. 
The big fishes of the Florida Reef and the peninsula region that 
appeal to the angler are the barracuda, black grouper, the sword or 
sail-fish, amber jack, tarpon, king-fish and its cousin, and several 
more—you can count them on the fingers of two hands; but when it 
comes to the small fry, there are seemingly myriads: the grunts, a 
motley, bespangled throng, the familiars of every shoal, reef, or 
mangrove lagoon; grunts (and they do grunt) in red and yellow, 
grunts in gold and silver, grunts in black and white, and their 
cousins ad infinitum. When everything else fails the grunts are there, 
you cannot miss them, and it can be said that fried grunt would 
have been commended by Lucullus himself. Grunts and grits mean 
something in Florida. This feature of the grunt covers a multitude 


YOUNG SCHOOLMASTER SNAPPER (Lutianus apodus) 
(Photograph from life by Hunt, Key West) 


of sins of omission, as it is only by a fierce tug at the imagination that 
the interesting little fish can be considered game, though on a two 
or three-ounce split bamboo rod he will sometimes make the welkin 
of the reef ring for a limited time. 

One cannot live in Florida long without hearing of the snappers. 
He will see a red snapper fisherman who sends the catch to New 
York or Havana. These are taken in deep holes or places in the 
Gulf, on hand-lines, and do not afford much sport except of the hand- 
line variety. But there is another group of snappers that, to me at 
least (and I know them well), are among the most beautiful of all sea 
fishes; not for their gorgeous colours or flaming tints, as the parrot 
fishes, the coral or paradise fishes, which live with them around the 
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coral heads, are far more brilliant; but the snappers are beautiful in 
the sense of richness, dignity, purity, and simplicity of colours which 
are often, as in the grey snapper, of the plainest description. This 
radiant fish is the Lutianus griseus of the scientist, the Pargo prieto 
of the Cuban, and plain snapper of the conch, the grey snapper of 
the angler merely because he looks grey when compared to his 
twenty or more generic cousins. In shallow water he is grey, adapt- 
ing himself to the colour of the mud or sand, but when in greater 
depths he comes up, if he comes at all, brilliant in reddish-copper 
hues. The grey snapper looks grey, but he is really green above; 
the middle of each scale is black, the edge white with dashes of 
colour here and there, making it a fish that appeals to the artist. 

It has a high dorsal, a large powerful tail telling of fighting 
spirit and the strength to back it up; a gem-like eye, and perfect 
proportions. At first glance one would say the grey snapper was a 
long, graceful, small-mouthed black bass; but it is more graceful, 
more attractive, and with many times the strength and fighting 
quality. The fish doubtless is found all over the West Indies, and, 
where I have caught it, is one of the cleverest of all fishes and 
the most difficult to catch. 

On the large, growing seeming atoll where I fished, a stranger 
might have hunted for grey snappers a month, and never found 
them, as they rarely consorted with the brilliant host that were found 
in the open. I knew an old wreck near Garden Key; what it was, 
or where it came from, no one knew. I found it by accident at a 
very low tide, the entire skeleton of a ship. As I peered down 
through the placid waters I saw, not ingots of what might have been 
an old galleon, but scores of grey snappers hanging, poising in mid- 
water, like birds. And such snappers! ranging from five to ten 
and doubtless twenty pounds. Their dignity was their chief charac- 
teristic. Other fishes dashed at the conch bait or a mullet, but 
the grey snappers never moved ; they did not deign even to look at 
it, and one might have fished for them a week without success. 

I had many experiences with these dainty fishes before I caught 
them, and they are worthy the best and lightest tackle—a six or 
eight-ounce rod seven feet long, with a six-thread linen line, a long 
fine wire leader, and small 6° hook, an O’Shaughnessy. This, baited 
with crawfish, I found very alluring, and a ten or fifteen-pound 
snapper on this tackle is a joy indeed. Their rushes are magnifi- 
cent, there is no other word for it, and they are kept up, this way 
and that, in and out, now rising to the surface, to dash down, come 
in, and play all the tricks known to clever fishes. In fact, I believe 
a large grey snapper on fair tackle has a greater individuality than 
almost any fish 1 know. You may find him around docks, a little 
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way off, or old wrecks, or about mangrove stumps that have been 
blown out into lagoons. 

The young are ready biters and beautiful little creatures. It is 
a satisfaction to the angler to know that his catch is edible, and no 
better table fish swims along the radiant groves of the Florida Reef. 
Jordan gives the Indian River and Jack Channel, Key West as 
good fishing grounds, and I fancy all the wrecks along the coast are 
the homes of this fish. 

Very similar to the above is the dog snapper, L. jocu. Above, 
it is olive in colour, the sides are often red or old rose, the cheeks 
red. I have caught this snapper weighing at least twenty pounds 
from a boat off the Garden Key Reef, using tackle not much heavier 
than a short eight-ounce black bass roi. But here the comparison 
ends, the silk line of the bass will not do. 

Another radiant snapper is the Schoolmaster, L. apodus, or 


SNAPPER (Pargo criollo) 
(Photograph by Hunt, Key West) 


Pargo amarilla; also the silk snapper, L. viviamuso. A long power- 
ful snapper is better known as the Pargo criollo, or mutton snapper, 
L.anolis. I have seen specimens which must have weighed thirty 
pounds at Bush Key where the channel came in near shore and 
dead coral was piled up by the sea. 

All these snappers came into the sandy lagoons to feed at night, 
when we often caught them in seines in localities that knew them 
not during the day. One night with mullet bait I hooked a fish 
here which towed my light dinghy about for nearly an hour before I 
could land it. I hooked it not three feet from the shore, where the 
fish doubtless was hunting for crabs; but its fine rush, and my 
flying leap into the boat to save my line, will long be remembered. 
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The Lane snapper, L. synagris, is an attractive fellow, often 
with a vivid red tail. The average fish of the markets weighs two 
or three pounds, but specimens weighing ten or twelve are known to 
anglers. Anyone who knew Key West in the seventies will recall 
old Paublo, who sold snappers, and his cry, ‘‘ Snappers an’ Rabaru- 
bia, yallertail an’ Snappers!” To eat “ yallertail” is one thing to 
remember, and to catch it another. The yellowtail is a beautiful 
little snapper-like fish with a big yellow tail, a yellow stripe, a blaze 
of silver and yellow; an alluring fish about ten or twelve inches 
long, often two feet, and ranging up to five pounds. It deserves 


BLACK ANGEL FISH (Pomacanthus) 
(Photograph by Hunt, Key West) 


very light tackle. I could always find it on the reef, just beyond 
the surf in a grove of brilliant gorgonias and corals, in company 
with angel fishes of various kinds. It has none of the shyness 
or clever qualities of its cousins the snappers, but will take conch 
or fish bait, and can be caught at any time, being a very democratic 
and innocent little fish ; hence it will not surprise one to learn that 
it is a fine table fish and one most in evidence. No fish of its size 
makes a better play on an eight-ounce split bamboo. To see 
a yellowtail flash through a coral grove on one’s line and bending 
rod is a revelation; and as nearly all of these fishes are taken 
in traps or on heavy hand-lines, these game qualities are never 
suspected except by the few well-equipped anglers who go down the 
Florida Reef. 
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For yellowtail we often rowed out from Garden Key, across the 
big lagoon, passing beds of branch coral which stretched away for 
miles, entered a little five-foot channel through the reef, if the sea 
was low, and anchored in about fifteen or twenty feet of water. 
Here was a wealth of game. We were fishing for yellowtails, but 
caught almost everything; now a flat high angel fish, or a richly- 
coloured Cheetodon, ablaze with blues and yellows—a veritable 
butterfly of the sea. Then would come a yellowtail, next a porcu- 
pine fish covered with spines, which expanded like a balloon the 
moment it reached the surface and floated away on it. Then a 
moray, spotted like a tiger, coiling like a snake. Most of these might 
be considered vermin, but some are game, particularly some of the so- 
called angel and parrot fishes. Of the former I would give the palm 


YELLOW AND BLUE ANGEL FISH (Holacanthus ciliaris) 
(Photograph by Hunt, Key West) 


to one called the black angel fish, Pomacanthus ; an extraordinary 
creature, one of a score of scaled angels. In shape it is high or 
elevated, its extraordinary fin or fleshy hump making it still higher. 
The general colour is grey, with black or dark spots; the mouth a 
vivid white. 

The young are striped with white bars; the older they grow 
the greyer they become. The large ones are two anda half feet 
long and will average six or eight pounds. The very shape of the 
fish is suggestive of game qualities or resistance, and the suggestion 
is not imaginary. The mouth of the angel fish is so small that 
an extremely small but stout hook is required; a No. 6 thread 


inen line, a short leader of very fine copper wire, and no sinker. 
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The rod should be a stout eight-ounce split bamboo, about seven or 
eight feet long. With this and crayfish bait you are equipped. 
You might fish for them a year with a yellowtail hook and never 
hook them, because they cannot take it in, or with a delicate hook, 
as they bite it off with their ivory-like teeth. 

In the home of the angel fish there are countless other fishes 
quicker of motion, and the chances are that you will catch many 
grunts and yellowtails before the dignified, slow-moving black angel 
takes the lure. So you cast, and as the throng rises, jerk your bait 
away from the quick swimmers, or better, toss a handful of bait 
some feet away to attract them. The slow dignified angel fish is 
left behind, and casting your lure in his direction he takes it in the 
deliberate fashion of his kind. 

At this point of the game the angel fish is the picture of dignity; 
but the instant he feels the little hook and finds himself in the toils 
he dashes away at a speed that makes the welkin ring, if the click is 
on, a rush that is absolutely irresistible. To stop it is to break line 
or rod, or both, as the tackle is of the lightest. You press the 
thumbstall, which you are using asa brake, on the line, and after 
losing a hundred feet round the black angel up. He comes hum- 
ming in back to his home, to rise, plunge down, bear away, and try 
a thousand and one tricks, if tricks they are, to break the strange 
thing that holds him. 

His actions strike terror to the others, and they desert him and 
hide behind the heads of coral, giving him the field. The strength 
which this fish displays, the force of his bearing off, is easily ex- 
plained when as he slowly comes to the surface his high fin and 
and broad sides are seen presenting an extraordinary surface 
against the water, testing the delicate line and rod to the limit of 
endurance. Ina word, the angel fish, if one takes it with light or 
fair tackle, becomes, at least in my experience, a game fish in every 
sense. 

In sharp contrast to the black angel fish is the blue angel, 
Holacanthus ciliaris ; a gorgeous creature seemingly designed to fit 
into the radiant gardens of tropic seas. Even more beautiful is the 
three-coloured angel, rare in Florida, but a common form across the 
channel at Bermuda. It is as game as the one described; in fact 
all these fishes are good fighters, and more or less difficult to take 
with very light rod and line. The last species in its striking beauty 
is alone worth a trip to the great coral reefs. The front of the body, 
or about one-third of it, including the head, is a vivid yellow; the 
mouth is blue, the gill edges and part of the dorsal and ventral fins 
vermilion, while the central portion is velvet-black—a most striking 
arrangement of colours not to be mistaken. For hours I have 
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drifted over the homes of these radiant creatures, watching them 
through the water glass, and it would be difficult adequately to 
describe the remarkable colours of these fishes that seem to be 
parrots, so far as plumage goes, of these gardens of the sea. 

If you chance in drifting over these gardens of the reef to have 
a two-ounce split bamboo and a fly hook you can try a lesser-sized 
band of angel fishes, called coral fishes, or Cheetodons. They are 
the tourmalines of the sea, gems of many colours, scintillating ana 
blazing like real gems in the clear waters of the reef, standing out in 
sharp relief against the red, yellow, lavender, and brown sea plumes. 
These dainty fishes in yellows and blues, splashed and striped, are 
game, if the very lightest tackle is used. 

Just as the parrots of the tropical forests seem designed to lend 
beauty and brilliant colour to the bizarre foliage of these regions, so 
the parrot fishes of the tribe of Scarus are the birds of the tropic 
seas. Lacépéde says: ‘‘ Le feu du diamant, du rubis, de la topaz, 
de l’émeraude, du saphir, de l’améthyste, du grenat, scintille sur 
leurs écailles polies, il brille sur leur surface en gouttes, croissans, en 
raies, en bandes, en anneaux, en ceintures, en zones, en ondes; il se 
méle a l’éclat de l’or et de l'argent, qui y resplendit sur des grandes 
places, les teintes obscures, les aires pales, et pour ainsi décolorées.” 

Badham recognised their beauty and wrote :— 

‘While blazing breast cf humming-bird and Io’s stiffen’d wing 
Are bright as when they first came forth new-painted in the spring, 
While speckled snake and spotted pard their markings still display, 
Though he who once embalm’d them both himself be turned to clay, 
On fish a different fate attends, nor reach they long the shore 
Ere fade their hues like rainbow tints, and soon their beauty’s o’er. 
The eye that late in ocean’s flood was large and round and full, 
Becomes on land a sunken orb, glaucomatous and dull: 
The gills, like mushrooms, soon begin to turn from pink to black, 
The blood congeals in stasis thick, the scales upturn and crack ; 
And those fair forms, a Veronese, in art’s meridian power, 
With every varied tint at hand, and in his happiest hour, 
Could ne’er in equal beauty deck and bid the canvas live, 
Are now so colorless and cold, a Rembrandt’s touch might give.” 


All the classical writers refer to them. Numa called them 
“brains of Jove,” and Aristotle dwelt upon their beauties and 
believed they are the only fishes that sleep at night, as note his 
lines :— 

‘“‘Scarus alone their folded eyelids close 
In grateful intervals of soft repose ; 
In some sequestered cell, removed from sight, 
They doze away the dangers of the night.” 


It is not the beauty of the fish, but its qualities as a hard fighter 


that I would refer to, and doubtless few anglers have played them, 
as their mouths are small, their teeth, after the fashion of the bird 
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parrot, more like bills, only of seeming ivory, and the ordinary small 
hook, that naturally would be selected for them, is easily nipped off, 
as a macaw will bite a wire. The hook must be very small but 
stout, a No. 6 linen line or ‘‘ cuttyhunk,” and a rod of six ounces, 
six or seven feet long, or better, an eight-ounce rod, ten feet long, 
stiff enough to lift a sulking fish. 

With this equipment, and crawfish bait, we may approach the 
parrot fish, which is scorned by the marketman, who takes it because 
he cannot help it, in pots or traps set for something else. It is seen 
at times with the band previously described, but, like the angel 
fish, is slow and dignified, and does not rush at the bait with the 
yellowtails and grunts, but lurks in the shadow of some sea fan, 
where it will bend its body, as does the kelp fish of California, 


BLUE PARROT FISH (Scarus coeruleus) 

(Photograph from life by Hunt, Key West) 
then suddenly move away rapidly, using its pectoral fins and not its 
tail. 

One hot day I anchored my dinghy near a clump of coral heads, 
hollowed out like gigantic vases, and began to fish, casting out into 
water fifteen or twenty feet deep, but so clear that I could see the 
smallest fish. The climatic conditions were not enticing. It was 
August, and the heat was so intense that every now and then it was 
the fashion to drop overboard, or sit with feet swinging in the water. 
The fishing-ground was on the outer reef not seventy miles from 
Havana. I could see fishes of all kinds, and a dozen or more 
brilliant blue parrot fishes, known as the sea turquoise, Scarus 
coeruleus, being of that colour. By tossing bait to the right and left 
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I attracted the attention of the bait-eaters, and had for a moment 
the parrots to myself. After repeated trials I hooked one of the 
largest. Knowing the parrot-like beaks of the fish, I handled it with 
care, but confess that its first rush amazed me. I saw it distinctly, 
and guessed its weight at fifteen or more pounds, and had hooked 
larger fish that bent my rod with less vigour. As soon as it felt 
the hook it came to the surface with a bound, turned, and dashed 
away out of sight, my delicate line melting away as though by 
magic, the little reel singing a barcarole of its own composing. 

The fish took two hundred feet of my line before I rounded it 
up, then doubtless it turned its broad side and fins against me, and 
bore away and sulked like a salmon; nor could I move it for a few 


CHUB (Chofa blanca) 
(Photograph from life by Hunt, Key West) 


moments, though I tapped on the rod and tried a variety of schemes, 
the line trembling, a peculiar thrill coming up, adding to my excite- 
ment. Suddenly by its own volition it started and dashed around 
in half a circle, not allowing me to gain an inch, and again it took 
a stand; then started again, and came scurrying in, I reeling at 
the top of my speed, only to see the living turquoise dart by the boat 
not ten feet distant, and when the line came taut the reel fairly 
screamed, as all the line gained, and more, went hissing after the 
fish. 

If a trout or a salmon had made such a play the angler would 
have been enthusiastic beyond measure; but here was a despised 
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parrot fish, that no one would eat, a public and private nuisance, but 
certainly of value to the angler. How long I played this fish, or how 
long it played me, I do nut remember, but it was certainly more than 
half an hour before I reeled it alongside my dinghy and watched it, 
lying prone on its side, rolling its eyes at me in an unfishlike 
manner. That was long ago, but the jaws of the fish are still as 
blue as turquoise. 

There were in these waters a number of these parrots. One, 
the Loro verde, a dark, beautiful green fish, a splendid fighter, that 
would break an ordinary hook with perfect ease, and fight and defy 
the angler with extraordinary displays of pugnacity, and suddenly 
at the boat turn over and roll its comical eyes, of a strange colour, 
at you, when of course you let him go. Some of these attain a 
length of two or three feet, and a weight of nearly thirty pounds. 
I am confident that one I took with a hand-line, called the old wife, 
or Vieja fish, weighed all that. 

Their colour is a fascinating study. Thus if the fish is blue, its 
bony jaws are blue. If green, they are green; the teeth seemingly 
have coalesced, forming a peculiar beak, so powerful that they can 
easily bite off a branch of coral or any equally hard substance. 
They apparently are found all over the world in tropical seas. Some 
are eaten, but in Florida the colours suggested copper to the natives, 
and they are not used to any extent, and I do not recall that IJ 
experimented upon them myself, or upon myself with them. 

The chub, or Chopa blanca, was one of this throng that, appa- 
rently, has never been discovered as a game fish, but a royal little 
fellow, and not so little, as specimens I took tipped the scales at 
ten pounds, and could be compared only to the parrot fishes as hard 
and desperate fighters. Possibly it is because they are, when taken at 
all by tourists, caught with large hand-lines of the size used for red 
snappers, with a big sinker, when the little fish is entirely outclassed. 
The tourist to Florida or Bahama generally falls into the hands of 
a professional fisherman who scorns the rod, and he does not carry 
proper tackle. But chub-fishing with an eight-ounce bamboo or 
greenheart rod and a No. 6 line isa diversion that would have warmed 
the heart of Walton, or even the solemn anglers of old who despised 
the fishes of the sea, or the poet who wrote— 

“T love not Angling (rude) on Seas— 
Fresh Streams my Inclination please, 
Whose sweet calm Course to Thought I call, 
And seek in Life to copy all; 


In Bounds (like them) I fain would keep, 
Like them, would (when I break them) weep.” 
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AN UNREPORTED TRIAL 


BY HERBERT JOHN COVE 


WHERE both flat-race horses and jumpers are trained in the 
same stable, it is usual during the National Hunt season for the 
latter class to be taken out to exercise before the former, or, as 
the stable lads would say, ‘‘to go out first Jot.” When, therefore, 
one January morning, Granite and Abstract, two veteran jumpers, 
were left behind in their boxes, they scented something in the wind. 
Not so Follower, the four-year-old bay colt, for being neither so 
experienced nor so wise as either Granite, the nine-year-old grey 
mare, or Abstract, the twelve-year-old chestnut gelding, he had not 
their faculty of putting two and two together. Asa matter of fact, 
these three horses were wanted for a quiet trial that afternoon. 

The two old stagers occupied adjoining boxes, and were very 
good friends of a strictly platonic kind. They had gnawed a small 
hole in the iron-strapped wooden partition which divided them, 
and were thereby enabled to carry on téte-d-téte conversations. 
When the other occupants of their row of boxes returned from 
exercise, Granite and Abstract greeted them with cheery neighs, 
and at once asked the news. 

The first lot were delighted to report that their stable com- 
panion Sisterhood had won her race at Kempton “ in a trot.” (Loud 
and sustained neighs.) They regretted, however, to say that the 
epidemic of coughing had increased, and that poor Folio was the 
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latest victim to the distressing malady. Granite shook herself at 
the thought, till her feet slipped on the rough cement floor, and 
hoped to Pegasus that they all might be spared. Abstract merely 
remarked that the sooner Folio was struck out of all engagements 
the better. 

Shortly after the first lot had been done up, set fair, watered, 
and hayed, all were served with corn, and conversation gave place 
to munching. Both Abstract and Granite were much too well 
seasoned to let any slight suspicions of a prospective “‘ gruelling ” 
that might be lingering in their stomachs put them off their feed; 
but the fact of their not having inhaled the oxygen of the downs 
made just the difference between “ lickin’ up clean, an’ leavin’ the 
sweepin’s,” as the lads would describe it. 

Follower was a handsome though somewhat flash-looking bay 
colt with a blaze face and three white legs. He was a big, up- 
standing horse of level and powerful build, and always carried 
enough flesh to look nicely rounded, no matter how much work he 
did. Asa yearling he had cost a small fortune; but, though great 
things were expected of him, something always happened to prevent 
him from winning. His sadly disappointed connections lost much 
good money over him, but when eventually he succeeded in winning 
—somewhat luckily, be it said—a £300 “ selling,” they were thank- 
ful to let him go. 

Taking nicely to jumping, he was tried over hurdles; but again 
bid luck intervened, for in some way he strained a hock before 
half the distance was covered, and had to be pulled up. A long 
period of rest and much treatment had got him sound again, and he 
was now fit and ready to be tried once more. 

Wide experience and a variety of stables had engendered a 
philosophical trait in Abstract’s disposition, and he took things 
pretty much as they came, so long as he had plenty of hay and 
corn to eat. Blessed with legs of iron, or steel if you prefer it, but 
cursed with insufficient pace to shine in any company speedier than 
“selling platers,” this old gelding had in his time raced over a 
hundred miles and won a score or more of modest stakes. Time 
seemed powerless to subdue the competitive spirit with which his 
game old heart was imbued ; and, in spite of heavy burdens, he would 
fight out a finish to the bitter end, with all the pluck imaginable. 
Sometimes, when feeling stiff and sore after a particularly hard race, 
he would ponder over his doings of the previous day, and kick him- 
self, as it were, for being a silly old fool for his pains. What good 
did he get from it, anyway? And yet, he couldn’t help himself; the 
moment he got on a racecourse, the old delirious thrill sang through 
his veins, and he was ready, aye ready, to gallop till he dropped! 
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In appearance he was angular and odd-looking, had straightish 
joints, and hocks that were sickle and yet not under him; but no 
horse ever foaled possessed better shoulders. 

The grey mare Granite was of a totally different temperament 
from her friend Abstract, being rather nervous and excitable. More- 
over, she was a cut above selling-plates, and in her earlier days 
was useful over a mile and a half on the flat. But a badly sprained 
near-fore suspensory ligament, followed by a severe application of 
the firing irons, had caused her absence from a racecourse for more 
than a year; and further, had destroyed just that dash of speed 
without which she could not quite win on the flat. Happily, in her 
case the firing (or was it the enforced rest ?) was successful, and the 
calloused leg had stood sound. In make she was of the greyhound 
type, light-framed and wiry; just the sort to stay, if not over- 
burdened with weight. 

It so happened she belonged to a man who had only joined 
the motley throng of racehorse owners some eighteen months 
previously, but during that time fortune had been more than kind 
“to him. Now, this is very bad for most beginners; it gives them 
an altogether false notion of racing, and when the inevitable bad 
time comes they feel very much aggrieved. Also, it is apt to make 
them forget that the good of the stable asa whole is their good; 
in this instance it caused Granite’s owner to object to his horses 
being used in any way to assist other owners who trained in the 
same stable. 

Although the master of Lawford Lodge knew that Follower 
was a rogue on the flat, he persuaded himself he would run a 
totally different horse over hurdles, especially as he had taken so 
kindly to that game. Without doubt the horse possessed a fine 
turn of speed, but the question was, could he stay two miles over 
hurdles ? 

In the ordinary way the master didn’t care ‘‘ tuppence ’’ who 
knew what horses he ran in trials, or even what won them, so long 
as they didn’t know what weights were carried. But in the case of 
the trial which he proposed to carry out that afternoon he felt it 
was absolutely necessary that news of the same should not leak out, 
for the reason that Granite (the most trustworthy trying-tackle in the 
stable), assisted by Abstract, was to be the line through which he 
would judge Follower’s merits; and if Granite’s owner got wind of 
this proceeding, he would not only be very much annoyed, but 
would probably take all his horses away to be trained elsewhere.’ 
Now, the only person likely to tell tales was the local tout—a 


1 We must say we think Granite’s owner would have done wisely. The trainer's 
proceeding was inexcusable.—Eb. 
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past-master of his craft, and an exceedingly zealous contributor to 
the training reports of his paper. 

However, a plan of action occurred to the master which would, 
he thought, meet the exigencies of the case. Fortunately he was on 
very good terms with his neighbour-trainers, and he had only to ask 
for the key of the fence-chains to obtain the use of as fine a hurdle- 
track for proving staying powers as it was possible to find. Instead, 
therefore, of trying the horse over his own course, he would avail 
himself of this liberty. In order to mislead the tout, or as the lads, 
in abbreviated rhyming slang, would say, the ‘‘ Brussel,” it was 
necessary to let Abstract, Granite, and Follower go with, and do 
similar work to, the second lot. When that was done and the order 
to return home had been given, it would be easy for these three to 
part company with the others in the plantation which had to be 
traversed in order to reach the stables, and to steal off across the 
downs to the appointed trial ground. 

In the meantime the master and Follower’s owner (who had 
come down expressly to see the trial), after watching the work done 
by the second lot from seats in the American buggy, would drive 
back home, and then rapidly make for the scene of action by the 
ordinary route as quickly as the fast-trotting Yankee could take 
them. 

The first intimation the lads got of any intended trial was that, 
shortly after their dinner, when about to get ready the second lot, three 
of their number, namely, the first and second steeplechase jockeys 
attached to the stable and the first ‘‘ schooling ” lad, were told to 
present themselves at the office, to be weighed out for Abstract, 
Granite, and Follower, with their saddles and martingales, and a 
pair of blinkers for Follower as usual. Inside the improvised 
weighing-room stood the master by the platform-scales, busy alter- 
nately with lead and the iron weights. Near by stood Follower’s 
owner, looking on with interest. Soon the three jockeys were 
“‘passed,” and hurried off towards the stable-yard to get ready 
their appointed steeds. 

Abstract and Granite heard unfamiliar footsteps coming to 
their doors, but a half-glance and a sniff told them who the invaders 
were. Evidently their own lads had been told off to get ready some 
of the “spares” instead of them. 

‘Hallo, my old duck! There’s some fun coming,” said 
Granite’s jockey, as he entered her box and dropped the weight- 
cloth and tack on the bundle of clean straw by the outside door. 
“Come over, old lady,” he continued, affectionately patting her 
sleek and muscular quarters. 

“IT would have laid a slight shade of odds on a gallop,” 
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whispered Abstract through the hole by the manger; ‘‘ but I didn’t 
reckon on trials,” he added through his teeth, as he playfully 
grabbed at the rack-chain, while the buckles of his rug were 
unfastened. 

“I guess I’ve got top weight this journey,” said Granite, with 
her head loose, and gnawing at a place on her fetlock which had 
been tickling all the morning. ‘‘ Not far off twelve stone when my 
jockey climbs on top, I know,” she continued, opening her mouth 
to receive a plain snaffie with jointed rings. 

“My load will work out at something under ten-seven, if I’m 
any judge,” said Abstract, twitching his withers in memory of an old 
saddle gall; ‘‘ but it’s so long since I carried such feather-weights I 
may be wrong. However, I couldn't beat you with nothing on top, 
so don't worry.” 

“ They’re not going to try ws, you old hair trunk,” said Granite, 
chewing a long piece of straw. ‘‘ We’re only the tackle to try 
someone else. I’ll take odds it’s that conceited young hackney, 
Follower ; he’s about ‘straight’ now, and, from what I hear, is in 
a lot of races.”’ 

Great ankle-boots snorted Abstract, ‘‘ we'll knock the saw- 
dust out of that dog before he’s gone half way.” 

That Abstract, Granite, and Follower were missing from the 
first lot had not been overlooked by the ‘‘ Brussel” when he jotted 
down the names in his book that morning, and aa made a mental 
note of the somewhat significant fact. 

Now, one of the many advantages of having ssiebibaasiiaie over 
saddles is that no one can possibly see any weight-cloths that may 
be there; so that when our observant friend of the notebook re- 
viewed the besheeted second lot he learned no more than he 
actually saw. 

The order to walk on towards Oak Tree Down having been 
given by the head lad, the “‘ Brussel ”’ trotted off on his small pony 
in the direction of ’vantage ground in the vicinity of that down. 

Follower was walking in the forepart of the ‘string,’’ among 
the other colts and entire horses, but Abstract was only one 
horse away from Granite, in the rear part, with the mares and 
geldings. 

“ By the irons that fired me,” sighed Granite, ‘I hope we're 
not goin’ to be galloped on Oak Tree. If we are, I shan’t attempt 
to stride over a straw, or my ligament’s bound to go.” 

“That’s right,” assented Abstract, ‘‘even I daren’t extend 
myself on it. It’s only fit to canter on. But I’ve an idea there’s 
some jumping to be done, because I never wear bandages unless 
there is; only there are no jumps this way that I’ve ever seen.”’ 
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Abstract and Granite were still in suspense, even after the usual 
trot round and a six-furlong canter had been done. Judge, there- 
fore, of their surprise when the order was given for all to ‘‘ walk on 
home.” On reaching the plantation, through which their way lay, 
the head-lad, who was riding by the side of the last few horses, 
called out softly to Follower’s jockey, ‘‘Come round ’ere with 
Follower.” But Follower objected to leave his friends in this abrupt 
manner, and began to show temper. ‘‘ Better jump off and lead 
him,” said the head-lad. ‘‘ We don’t want to upset him.” Then, 
looking towards Abstract and Granite, he said to their jockeys, 
‘‘Come round ‘ere, Granite and Abstract. Walk on steady,” he 
called after the others. “I'll catch you up in a minute.” Having 
got the three horses together, he said, ‘‘ Now you'll have to go the 
nearest way you can find across the downs. Keep trotting on 
pretty often, or you'll never get there before dark; it’s a deuce 
of a long way. Jump up now, Fred,” he continued to Follower’s 
jockey; “that horse will go in front, and you know the way 
best. Well, so long, and don’t break yer necks.” 

Having said this, he turned and cantered after the disappearing 
string, which was just emerging from the edge of the plantation. 

“‘ Well, this has won it,” said Follower, disgustedly, to Abstract, 
trotting along behind him, while the mare brought up the rear. 
“ This rough goin’ ain’t fit to walk on, much less trot on.” 

‘The worst part’s to come,” said Abstract, catching his toe on 
a hump, hidden by the long, dried grass. 

“TI thought you’d know where the holes and bumps were, in 
spite of the cover, Mr. Abstract, you're such a wise old gentleman,”’ 
said Follower, sneeringly. 

“‘T wish I could, young-feller-me-lad,” replied that old gelding; 
“‘they jar my poor old feet, I don’t mind tellin’ yer.” 

It was a wild, out-of-the-way part of the downs they were in 
just then. No sign of habitation could be seen in any direction, the 
only sort of building in sight being the old rubbing-house on the top 
of the Weather-Vane Hill. One might have stayed in that spot a 
week without seeing anything more human than a stray shepherd 
and his dog. Utterly exposed to sun, wind, or rain, with barely a 
tree of any kind in sight, this part of the downs depended for its 
beauty on atmospherical effects and the emerald green of the short- 
cropped grass, in its setting of drab—the long, dead herbage of 
the downs. 

The dreary cold of the darkening January day made the little 
party glad to trot on in grim silence. It was a good three-mile 
point; but steep slopes, masses of high gorse, and huge boulders of 
rock, made many deviations necessary. A very different scene 
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presented itself as they gained the crest of Russell Hill. Picture 
vast park-lands, rich in fine old timber-trees, with dark woodlands 
stretching on either side of a wide valley—a study in greens and 
browns, and in the far distance the towers of an ancient mansion, 
the seat of great nobility. At last, however, they reached their 
destination, but with none too much daylight left. The master and 
Follower’s owner had been sitting, heavily rugged up, in the buggy, 
wondering where the deuce the horses had got to, and alternately 
cursing, first the jockeys, and then the cold. They had only been 
waiting twenty minutes, but it seemed more like so many hours. 

‘‘Land sakes! What’n heaven’s name hev yer bin doin’ ?” 
said the buggy horse. ‘“‘ Say, we jest reckoned you'd bin ett up by 
wolves,” he added, dryly, with the marked intonation of his 
country. 

“You're talking through your collar, ain’t you?” said Granite, 
with a whisk of her tail and a harmless kick, as her girths were 
twitched up a couple of holes. 

The master jumped out of the buggy and assisted by holding 
Follower while the clothing was whipped off, and gave each jockey 
aleg-up. After carefully scrutinising bridles, girths, and bandages, 
he asked if all were ready, and began to get them into line for the 
start. But Follower was in a wilful mood, and kept whipping 
round each time they got together. Even the buggy-horse lost 
patience with the obstinate fool; but a bright idea struck him, and 
be said, ‘“‘ Look a-here, Follower, ef you’re bett’n on the absence of 
the hunt’n-whip, you ain’t on the map. It wuz stuck right in 
the buggy, jest after I wuz hitched. An’ don’t you fergit it.” 
Now, whether Follower believed this yarn or not, I don’t know; but 
anyhow, he not only jumped off with a flying start, but got down to 
his work in real earnest. Jumping the first hurdle like a cat, he 
made strong running, in spite of his jockey’s efforts to get a pull 
at him. 

“This is quite contrary to riding-orders,’’ gasped Granite 
through her teeth, the wind shrieking in her ears. ‘‘ You ought to 
be makin’ the running, old slow-coach,” she jerked out to Abstract, 
who was pounding along at her side, being hard-pushed by his 
jockey. 

“Let him cut his own throat. He'll come back to us before 
we strike the run-in,” replied the chestnut confidently. 

Home gallops and trials were always an effort to Abstract. He 
missed the mad rush of a big field racing in on the first flight of 
hurdles, with its stirring accompaniment of thundering hoofs, fol- 
lowed by the clatter and clash of hard-hit sticks. He missed the 
raucous-voiced multitude of racegoers, and sniffed in vain for that 
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indescribable but all-pervading smell of racecourse—a mixture of 
stale tobaccos and other things. Yes, he missed that very much. 
But I am lying out of my ground—getting tailed off, in fact. 

Sure enough, Abstract’s prophecy was right: he and Granite 
were certainly catching their leader. They were rounding the last 
part of the big horseshoe turn—the only one in the whole two miles 
—and fast closing inon him; they had reached his girths; they were 
upsides! It was very quickly over, so far as Follower was concerned; 
he shut up like a telescope. The other two had neither breath nor 
time to spare for talking now; they settled down for the struggle in 
grim silence, while the hurdles seemed to come flying at them, like 
telegraph posts seen from an express train. There was no time to 
measure strides, scarcely time to jump; they just took an extra big 
stride, picked up their legs quick, and trusted that pace and their 
weight would do the rest. Class will assuredly tell its tale, and 
gradually but surely the mare forged ahead. The jockeys had no 
thought of knocking their horses about, but with faces set, and 
muscles tense, they gripped and drove with legs and hands, till the 
post was reached. 

Granite won comfortably enough at the finish by a length and a 
half; while Follower, true to his name, a good ten lengths behind, 
came labouring in, ‘‘ beat to the wide!” 

Abstract felt not the slightest resentment towards the mare for 
his beating, being a sportsman from the tip of his nose to the hairs 
in his long, squared tail, and on pulling up and turning to “trot 
out,” he said, in his kind and thoughtful way, ‘‘ How’s the dicky leg, 
my dear?” 

“As right as sample oats, thank yer,” she replied cheerfully. 
Then, looking towards Follower, she said, *‘ He’s sound enough, any- 
way; so he can’t come that old yarn this time.” 

‘This dressing down will do him a stone of good, and teach 
him better manners,” sagely remarked Abstract, as he lowered his 
head to have the hood adjusted. 

** Don’t you believe it,” said Granite quickly. ‘‘ He always wasa 
dog-horse, and always will be. Great beans!” she added, with a 
sigh, ‘“‘ what a comfort it is to get one’s girths slacked.” 

“‘ Aye, and what a relief it is to have no one on your back, and 
be led, for a change,” said Abstract, snatching mouthfuls of grass as 
he was led about. 

“* By the bye,” gasped Follower, still blowing like a grampus, 
and being led round a little apart from the other two, “‘ 1 suppose 
you know my saddle slipped, and | had to be pulled up; or, of 
course, I should have trotted in.” 

Granite and Abstract exchanged significant glances, and the 
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latter murmured to the former, ‘‘ Would you believe it?’”’ But 
beyond that they said nothing. 

Soon the three heated but well-rugged-up horses, led by their 
jockeys, and followed by the buggy-horse drawing two long-faced 
men, moved off in the direction of home as quickly as a brisk walk 
would allow. They had not, however, proceeded far along the 
boulder-bestrewn, bumpy grass-track ere they heard a thin and 
rather high-pitched neigh, which apparently came from a point about 
half-way up the hill-side, on the right-hand of the roadway. To the 
amazement and vexation of at least one of the two long-faced men, 
they saw in the direction of the sound another earthling, with a 
telescope slung over his shoulder, and a note-book in his hand, 
mounted on a diminutive pony. 

“Cheer oh! Good eating!” simultaneously cried Abstract and 
Granite in answer to the salutation. But the subdued Follower was 
silent, being either too woe-begone or too proud to reply to it. 

The master was a man of resource. He stopped the buggy- 
horse, and signalled to the ‘‘ Brussel’’—for it was none other—to 
come down to him. A quiet ‘‘ pow-wow ”’ ensued, during which the 
buggy-horse stood as still as a cab-rank, but his turned-back ears 
took in all that transpired. When the palaver was ended, our 
friend of the spy-glass, looking highly pleased, disappeared over the 
hill, while two round-faced men, drawa by an amused-looking buggy- 
horse, drove quickly after the little string of sheeted thorough- 
breds. 
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A WESTERN BUCKING CONTEST 
BY RALPH STOCK 


Not long ago, at a town called Medicine Hat, I became a 
‘*‘ bleacher.”’ The process was simple, and may be accomplished on 
any fair-ground in Canada or the United States. One pays fifty 
cents at a pay box presided over by a weatherworn gentleman— 
usually a Scotchman—whose jaw tirelessly revolves on a quid 
of tobacco or chewing gum, and receives in exchange a yellow 
card announcing on one side that the bearer is entitled to one 
“bleacher” seat, and on the other that he may as well give Buck 
Eye cigars a fair trial. The ‘‘ bleacher ”’ then sits for two hours on 
a wooden bench beneath a pitiless sun, surrounded by a bedlam of 
shouting fellow ‘‘ bleachers’ and a blizzard of peanut shells, and 
the initiation ceremony is complete. To be sure, one may pay a 
dollar and sit in a covered grand stand; but this, from my point of 
view, would have robbed the occasion of half its romance—I was 
going to see a “bucking” contest, and I was going to be a 
bleacher.” 

Presently, to the accompaniment of maniacal yells, the bronchos 
or ‘‘bad”’ horses were driven into a corral at the side of the ground 
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by riders, and the master of ceremonies, a corpulent gentleman with 
a bronzed, good-natured face, walked in front of the grand stand 
and removed his hat. Clearly we ‘‘ bleachers” were to be ignored. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ it gives me great pleasure 
to see you all here this afternoon a 

“You don’t say!” from an ironical someone. 

“‘ Especially as this is likely to be the last riding contest held 
at Medicine Hat, or indeed anywhere in the Dominion of Canada.” 

(Loud and insistent cries of ‘‘ Why ?”’) 

‘* Because, as we all know—as all the world knows—Canada is 


BLINDFOLDING HORSE 


the greatest farming country in the world, and Medicine Hat 
is going to be the greatest farming——’”’ 

“ Aw, cut it out!” ‘Dry up!” and “ Go to bed!” from every 
stockman, cowboy, and anti-farmer present. 

The corpulent gentleman smiled, as one who has touched the 
necessary note of public feeling, and drew a crumpled sheaf of 
papers from his pocket. 

“‘ The first rider,” he continued, ‘‘ will be Shorty Patterson 

(Yells of ‘Stay with him, Shorty!” ‘ I’m with you, Shorty ! 
“Fix him, Shorty !”’) 

The master of ceremonies uplifted a restraining hand. 
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‘* And he will ride Scar Head, a vurry bad horse.” 

There was sudden silence as a squat, powerfully-built man, 
with a spotless white shirt end legs moulded to the shape of a 
horse’s barrel, walked before the grand stand leading an ugly- 
looking red roan mare. She suffered herself to be blindfolded (the 
quickest method of handling an unbroken horse) without protest. 
Even the plain rope halter that in a riding contest does service for 
bit and bridle she passed without comment. But the saddle seemed 
to sound a warning; her back arched ominously, then sagged 
slowly down and still down till it seemed that her spine must surely 
snap or her legs collapse. 

The little man seized on this as the psychological moment, 


SADDLING UP 


and swung himself nimbly into the saddle. Another snatched the 
blind from the animal’s eyes, her back went up like the released 
string of a bow—and the rider with it. They descended in a cloud 
of dust, the horse with legs as stiff and unyielding as iron pillars, 
the man with a jolt that flung his body limply over the horn of the 
Mexican saddle. At the second leap, the man shot cleanly over 
the horse’s left shoulder and landed on all-fours in the dust. He 
scrambled to his feet amidst a pandemonium of derisive yells, 
and sought ignominous shelter in the crowd. 

“Never had my right stirrup,” I heard him explaining to a 
sympathetic ‘‘ bleacher.” 
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Public sentiment—which seems as fickle at bucking contests as 
it is elsewhere—was now decidedly in favour of the horse, and the 
runaway Scar Head, with flapping stirrups and trailing halter lines, 
c hased by a rider with whirling lariat, received rousing applause as 
she sped past the grand stand. But soon a well-directed noose had 
encircled her neck, and she was led forward to bow her acknow- 
ledgments. 

‘‘The next rider,” announced the master of ceremonies, when 
comparative quiet had been restored, ‘‘is Slim Simpson, and he 
will ride——”’ 

‘*Scar Head! Scar Head!” roared the “‘ bleachers”’ to a man 


ROPING RUNAWAY 


The master of ceremonies looked towards us and smilingly 
bowed. At last we had been recognised ! 

‘** He was drawn to ride Rattlesnake,” he continued, ‘‘ but if-——” 

“Scar Head! Scar Head!” we reiterated fiercely, and there 
was something of the ancient Roman’s “thumbs down” in the 
demand. 

Slim Simpson, a long wire of a man, seemed equally pleased, 
and, after the usual preliminaries, swung an elongated leg over the 
saddle. 
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At a bucking contest the rider is not expected in any way to 
direct the movements of his mount ; indeed, he is incapable of doing 
so, by reason of the bitless rope bridle. His sole business is to 
show that, whatever free and unhampered efforts his horse can 
employ to unseat him, he and the saddle remain one. And so 
riders are posted about the ground to “head off’? from dangerous 
points. 

They had their work cut out with Scar Head. The blind had 
no sooner been torn from her eyes than she headed straight for the 
benches, bucking and snorting with indignation. The “ bleachers” 


BUCKING 


fled like startled rabbits and took shelter behind the grand stand. 
Then she turned her attention to a harmless gentleman in glasses 
and suspiciously English tweeds, who, on a raised platform of his 
own, was breathlessly turning the handle of a bioscope camera. He 
showed his mettle by continuing operations until the last moment, 
when he and camera miraculously vanished, and the platform over- 
turned with a crash. 

A group of Indians in purple and fine linen, waiting for the pow- 
wow or dance that the programme told us should be held during the 
interval, fled precipitately, their shrieking squaws scrambling up the 
ground fence to drop into safety on the other side. The least- 
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perturbed individual on the ground was certainly Slim Simpson. 
His body jerked this way and that, his long, leather-clad legs grip- 
ping the saddle like a vice, and his arm tirelessly belabouring the 
horse’s heaving sides with a short leather whip or quirt. Scar Head 
had found her master, and at last was bound to admit it, coming to 
a sullen standstill with head hung low. The rider slid to the ground 
by way of her flanks, and stood with uplifted hat while the grand- 
stand and “‘ bleacher” benches rocked with applause. 

The Indian pow-wow was a trifle pathetic, and only served to 
illustrate the decadence of that fine species, the North American 
Indian. The penalty for supplying an Indian with alcohol in any 
form is one hundred dollars or two months’ imprisonment, yet 


THE SQUAW-RACE PARADE 


several of them were the worse for drink. Instead of carrying us 
back to their grim and dignified past by a display of emblematic 
paint designs and arrangement of feathers, many of them had 
borrowed such civilised incongruities as boiled shirts and bowler 
hats; by this means the tom-tom’s measured beat and the sonorous 
chant that accompanied it lost its meaning, and the weird pow-wow 
that was to remind the white man of the days when it was danced 
about a heap of his forefathers’ scalps was converted into a ridicu- 
lous caper. 

One figure, however, stood out in contrast to the rest of this 
motley gathering. The chief's daughter squatted at her disreputable 
old father’s side, her chin in her hand, obviously bored with the 
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whole proceedings, until the squaw race was announced, when, on 
a cream cayuse witha mane of eagle feathers fluttering in her wake, 
she won by a good Jength. 

The pow-wow had been a simple affair to start, but it was quite 
another matter to terminate it. The master of ceremonies waved 
his arms frantically ; sundry delegates were dispatched to assure the 
performers that it had all been very nice and instructive, and that 
everybody was quite satisfied; but the chant went monotonously on, 
the old chief swayed gently to the music of the tom-toms, and 
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THE CHIEF'S DAUGHTER 


the inexhaustible dancers continued their antics. The affair was 
growing laughable, and more than one titter was heard in the 
grand stand. 

‘The next rider——” boomed the master of ceremonies, but 
his voice was drowned. 

‘*Clear them out!” he shouted, turning toa group of riders; 
and ‘‘ cleared out’ they were—herded into their corner like a flock 
of sheep. 

It was cruel, but so are many things on the prairie, and when 
the chief's two sons made a comprehensive tour of the grand stand, 
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and returned to their fellows with a hatful of silver apiece (there is 
no copper coinage in the West), the authorities stood vindicated. 

Another hour of blistering sunshine, unruly horses, shoutings, 
peanut shells and prize distributing, two hundred dollars for the 
first, a hundred-dollar saddle for the second, and I wended a 
‘“‘ bleached” but not unsatisfied way towards the hotel. 


THE CHIEF'S SONS 
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MUSINGS IN A BUNKER 


BY THE HON. AND REV. E. LYTTELTON 


Born too late to hear Lablache, too early to learn golf! Such 
is the fate of very nearly all men of more than fifty years of 
age. Many of us, alas and alas! when golf was beginning its 
victorious assault on England and Ireland, spent ten precious years 
in deriding the game when we might have been learning something 
like a true swing on the tee. Golf has had its revenge. Many an 
iron-grey player have I watched at Sunningdale or Cromer resignedly 


working out his doom for having started the game when he was 
forty instead of thirty. It is nothing else than a penance of humilia- 
tion for an old cricketer, especially if he ever “‘ fought with gods,” 
to exhibit to a cynical or a sympathetic stranger—I don’t know 
which is the worse—his amazing clumsiness in boggling over a 
stationary ball: his recurrent foozles after many seconds of far more 
concentrated attention than he has ever given to the fastest cricket 
ball in the most thrilling match at Lord’s. 

A penance indeed, which for some occult reason he prolongs to 
the end of his life. Even if things go well one of the most distress- 
ing facts for the middle-aged foozler is that he must abandon all 
hope of brilliancy. If he learns to keep his temper, school his 
nerve, pick up tips from the right peopie, and reject all advice 
which is perfectly true but wholly useless, he may acquire a fairly 
steady mediocrity. To judge from his conduct this miserable aspira- 
tion is the one desire of his life—a steady mediocrity, such as in the 
“‘canty days’? would have been to him a sheer nightmare John 
Anderson, my jo John.” Many a score of old cricketers have spoilt 
their golf by trying to be brilliant. It taxes most men’s fibre pretty 
severely to drop down to doggedness and imperceptible progress 
when the memory is stored with moments of unstudied triumph 
and lustre of conquest in Je printemps et les beaux jours of life. A 
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superlative instance of this power was R. A. H. Mitchell. His 
batting—well do I remember it—was colossally powerful and 
supremely effective. But he looked forward to a time when he 
would no longer be able to turn for that gorgeous leg-hit, and in the 
very climax of his powers he surrendered himself to the painful disci- 
pline of gripping a novel shaft with the left hand, of keeping his eye 
glued to the ball and never dropping the right shoulder. All that he 
did, and he did it in time and uncomplainingly. So he became a 
very good golfer—but I never heard that he was brilliant. Nobody 
on earth loves brilliancy more than Mr. Balfour. But, when on the 
links—and he would like to be there always—he is a model of quiet 
and inconspicuous patience, ‘‘ never, never petting about the frozen 
time.” 

Yet it would be a mistake to say that golf is a good moral 
discipline. It is true that in most cases a striking improvement in 
language is noticeable, even from the depths of a bunker. Twenty 
years ago the air was resonant with monosyllables expressive not 
only of fury and disappointment, but surprise. Men could not 
conceive that they were going to be a theme of pity to strangers 
and of derision to unwashed gamins at their side. Every game was 
a revelation to each man of unsuspected depths of dufferdom in his 
composition. But nowadays we all know what is in store for us. 
It would be strange if we did not. The floods of information which 
stream forth in club houses and golf hotels into the ears of a novice 
who still finds the subject interesting are anyhow able to mitigate 
that bristling wonder in the innermost recesses of the being which 
used to surge up at each new proof of incapacity. In this way all 
that knowledge has diminished profanity, though at first blush one 
would say it would increase it. It hasanyhow helped to givea young 
golfer fair warning that no primrose path lies before him. And if 
this is true of a young golfer, how much more of the middle-aged ! 

But what I hold to be a serious indictment against the dis- 
cipline of golf is the fact that it positively discourages sturdy resolves. 
I find on days when things go wrong that it is worse than useless to 
determine to play your proper game. Your game may return at any 
moment, but I cannot see that its restoration has anything whatever 
to do with a settled resolve that it shall be restored. Now, this is 
bad for anyone. Every other game I know gives proofs of real 
honest endeavour, and every game ought to do so. It is a blemish 
of a unique sort that when a poor wayward mortal makes up his 
mind to conquer his lower nature, to be bland to his partner, civil 
to his caddie, to fix his eye immovably on the ball, to quiet his 
nerves and think coolly of the proper way to deal with all his faults 
at once, the result should be, if possible, more heart-rending than 
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before. Resolution and concentration are quite difficult enough 
and virtuous enough to be entitled to something better than an 
infuriating snub. 

The reason of the uselessness of effort in golf is that the 
majority of bad strokes one makes are due to anxiety: what is 
generally called nervousness, but is in reality an interference with 
the subconscious mind by the conscious. The great golfers are men, 
We say, of iron nerve. The expression of course means nothing; 
but if truth were told, they are free from a certain morbid tendency 
of the thoughts which tells prejudicially on the muscular action. 
The late Lord Houghton used to say he got on fairly in public 
speaking for the first three minutes, and then something within him 
used to say: ‘‘ Now, old friend, how are you getting on?” From 
that moment he was done. There is no cure for this that I know 
of. It is of no use saying to yourself that it matters absolutely 
nothing to any living being whether you hit the ball fair or not, 
undeniably true though that be. The odd thing among many odd 
things is that on some days this vicious habit is completely con- 
quered ; on other days it conquers you. 

I look upon golf as the game most liable to be marred by 
nervousness (to use a popular term), except perhaps lawn-tennis. 
A friend of mine tells me he has only played his real game at tennis 
three times in his life, and twice it was late in the afternoon, with 
no one looking on, when he was rather tired. I can well believe 
that. There is no such time of day for all kinds of effort, bodily or 
mental, as between 5 and 8 p.m. Anyone with a tendency to 
jumpiness will do badly on a glorious morning when he is feeling 
extra fit. The bounding feel in the veins is a poor thing compared 
with the even pulse and the slightly lethargic nerve, if it comes to 
match play at tennis, or medal play at golf. 

Mr. E. Miles has a characteristic way of dealing with this 
difficulty. He says people suffer from tension, and ought to relax 
their fibres by sitting still, letting the arms hang down, exhaling 
and thinking of something pleasant, or anyhow quieting, the head 
being slightly lowered. The objection to this prescription is that it 
reduces the human being to a condition when he looks to the 
outward eye far from his best. Only once have I seen several men 
apparently practising it. This was towards the end of a Sunday 
afternoon in a hotel in Ireland, where golf was forbidden for that 
day. There were some fifteen men in the prime of life seated round 
the hall. It had been raining for some hours. They had read 
through every scrap of every newspaper; they had had generous 
luncheons and teas; but it was still two hours from dinner, they 
had long exhausted every topic of conversation, and could not sleep. 
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So they sat in humid, unbroken silence, too much bored to be rude 

-to each other; and no matter what any stranger said or did, they 
were too torpid to move or look up. As their one mark of respect 
for the holy day was to wear black coats, they presented the picture 
of mutes after a funeral prevented for some reason from going home ; 
their heads were hanging; their arms folded over the breast ; they 
had kicked into ribbons some casual rags of the Irish Times, and 
every portion of every limb spoke eloquently of the immeasurable 
weariness of living. 

But on reflection it dawned across me that it was not weariness 
but Eustace Miles who was responsible for this tableau. These 
worthies were practising relaxation. They were exhaling: they 
were thinking on something pleasant. Or at least was there any 
proof to the contrary? Perhaps not; but I must say the general 
expression of their posture and demeanour was not exhilarating, and 
if they were preparing for a medal round on Monday morning one 
can only hope the prescription was justified by later results. — 

I will conclude these jottings with two brief narratives of 
humorous incidents on the links. 

Some years ago a tall, elderly gentleman took to golf. He 
had been no mean performer with the bat, and before long showed 
that he could still deal a shrewd blow on the tee. One day I was 
playing with him and watched his drive with interest. He was as 
usual very deliberate in his address. The white beard shone in the 
sunshine: the eyes were glued and glared at the ball; slowly but 
high the club was lifted: down it came a crash on the rubber- 
cored: like lightning the ball sped—straight down the mouth of the 
golf bag a yard and a half away; and it rattled angrily to the 
bottom. His figure as he gazed at the mouth, and gradually took 
in the whole situation, was not to be forgotten. 

Of somewhat broader humour was an incident reported — 
Westward Ho! A huge driver caught a splendid ball from the tee, 
hoping to carry a bunker over 200 yards away. The ball sailed 
away triumphantly and quite straight. Now it came about that on 
the bunker’s far edge were peacefully feeding an old sheep and her 
full-grown offspring, a good stout lamb. The ball, as if by intent, 
impinged full and forcibly on the elder animal’s hindquarters, and 
she, feeling the pain but imperfectly diagnosing the situation, at 
once turned angrily round and butted her son ruthlessly down the 
slope to the lowest depth of the soft sand. 

Never before has a fine drive done so much to disrupt family 
life. But, to judge from golf talk, there are many bipeds who haunt 
the links just as erratic in tracing cause and effect as that sorely- 
tried old sheep. 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN THE AUSTRIAN 
ALPS 


SALZBURG AND THE TYROL 
BY PRINCE ADOLF VON SCHWARZENBERG 


Last summer I spent a few weeks at Gastein, the well-known Salz- 
burg health resort. What a beautiful place it is! Situated in the 
midst of mountains which enclose it as with insurmountable walls, * 
it lies, a valley of green fields and white villages, divided by a river 
like a silver ribbon, while at a few steps from my hotel door an 
exquisite waterfall murmurs mysteriously all the day long, and at 
night, illuminated by many-coloured artificial lights, shimmers like 
a gossamer veil strewn with precious stones. But, ‘‘Away, away!” a 
voice seemed to call to me, ‘‘ away from the hum of life, away even 
from the rustic bustle of this peaceful nook ; leave the valley and the 
plain, the river and the level pastures, and climb up into the heights 
which rise silent, rugged, and remote above you!” 

As I had never made a tour in the Alps before, the idea pleased 
me. Besides, I wished to go to Trafoi, near Bozen, and spend a few 
weeks there, and the railway connections beggar description ; so I 
found in that fact alone an excuse, if I wanted one, for going there 
on foot across the Alps. If I could once get into the valley of the 
River Drau, the train would complete my journey for me, and bring 
me, more or less directly, to my destination. 

My first step, therefore, was to seek a trustworthy guide to pilot 
me over the Tauern, as the Alps are called in this place. The 
manager of the hotel recommended most highly one Balthasar Mayer 
for the purpose, and undertook that he should come and interview 
me in a few days’ time. I was anxious to be off at once; but there 
was no help for it, I had to wait, and never in my life before had 
three days passed so slowly. I tried to allay my impatience by 
taking long walks, exploring the country in company with my dog, 
a ‘* Dachsel.” At length, on a Saturday, as I was sitting in my room, 
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there came a loud knock at the door, and the long-expected guide 
entered. 

Balthasar Mayer is a tall, deep-chested, powerful fellow, with a 
look of self-confidence tempered with geniality on his sunburnt face, 
while in his dark eyes one reads nothing but honesty and courage. 
He wore a grey coat with a green collar, a “sporting” shirt (not of 
the very latest fashion) without a tie, short breeches which left his 


BALTHASAR MAYER 


knees bare, and green stockings. His feet were encased in enormous 
nailed boots, which in a very short time filled my room with the 
delicious perfume of the grease and blacking with which they were 
plentifully besmeared. After a quaint series of preparatory coughs, 
he began, in his native dialect, “‘ 1’m Mayer the guide; here I am if 
I’m wanted.” 

Having discussed and agreed upon the way we should take, and 
arranged for the provisions and clothing to be carried with us, and— 
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most important of all, from his point of view—settled the amount of 
his fee, we decided to start at seven o’clock on Monday morning. 

Our scheme was as follows :— 

First day, via Béckstein, Nassfeld, Bockhardtscharte, to Kolm- 
Saigurn. 

Second day, to the top of the Sonnblick. 

Third day, to Heiligenblut, and then to Lienz. 

Meanwhile I began to buy my provisions for the three days, and 
packed my wallet with a few necessaries and a pair of strong boots. 
On the Monday morning my servant called me at half-past five, and 


BAREN-FALL 


shortly afterwards the guide arrived and carefully examined my 
equipment. It was a beautiful morning as we started, the sky 
an unbroken blue, with not a cloud in sight, and the tops of the 
encircling mountains all gilded by the newly-risen sun. 

There was nothing to warn us that the weather would change 
during the day. Birds of every kind were singing about our path, 
thrushes in the bush, larks high overhead, bullfinches in the trees, 
and wrens flitting in and out of the hedgerows. We marched along 
in silence side by side. The road was very good, and almost level 
as far as Béckstein, where the Tavern tunnel had just been opened 
a few days before. There two valleys begin—Anlauf and Nassfeld 
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(‘* Wet-field”’). We went by the latter. The way was long, and 
not as good as before, besides being rather steep. Some, especially 
elderly persons and ladies, prefer to take this part of the way in a 
carriage. The carriages which are commonly used in this place are 
unique of their kind in all Austria, being rather like a somewhat low 
English dogcart, and drawn by mules. The scenery now grew 
every minute more and more interesting. At every step one came 
upon beautiful waterfalls tumbling over the sharp rocks, and looking 
like tattered curtains of fine lawn. The best known of these is the 
Schleier-fall, at the end of the lower Lake Bockhardt. Although 


ON THE WAY UP THE SONNBLICK 


the sun still shone brightly and sparkled gaily on the water, the air 
began to grow very cool. We had been walking for some hours 
when we reached the ‘“‘ refuge” of Nassfeld, which lies about 1,500 
metres above sea-level. There we took some refreshments, and, 
after a good hour’s rest, continued our journey. 

The road was not exactly one for motor cars, being merely a 
rough path, exceedingly steep, and winding in a zigzag ever higher 
and higher. The sun, which was still bright, was now reflected from 
the glaciers, and a cool breeze from time to time tempered the 
oppressive heat. The view down the valley was very charming, 
the white walls of the Nassfeld shelter being set off to great advan- 
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tage against the brilliant background of green meadow on which the 
cattle grazed. At length we reached the top of our mountain, which 
indeed seemed like a mere hillock in comparison with its gigantic 
neighbours over which our path was to lie later. On our left were 
now the Nassfeld valley which we had traversed earlier in the day, 
and the Niedere Tauern with the pass of Mallniz; to our right, the 
larger of the two Bockhardt lakes. As our path gradually became 
more level we were not long in reaching the smaller of the two lakes, 
and immediately afterwards we entered the pass of Bockardtscharte. 
Here we sat down and luxuriated in the magnificent view of moun- 


ANOTHER VIEW ON THE WAY UP THE SONNBLICK 


tain, valley lake, and glacier, which was unfolded before us. I then 
unpacked the provisions—hard-boiled eggs, potted meat and bread— 
for which my guide and I developed enormous appetites, finishing up 
with brandy mixed with delicious Alpine water. When we had 
lunched and rested to our satisfaction, we started on our way down 
the pass to Kolm-Saigurn. But meanwhile the sky had become 
overcast, and it was in the midst of pouring rain that we hurried, 
and finally ran, towards the shelter. This was a fairly large building 
with a number of rooms and, if Iam not mistaken, fitted with electric 
light. I had bespoken a room by telegraph the day before, and when 
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I entered it I was glad to throw myself on my bed—there was no 
armchair—and kick off my boots. Naturally I fell asleep before 
very long, and slept till the old innkeeper came to wake me up for 
supper at seven o’clock. At supper I made the acquaintance of two 
German schoolmasters from Frankfurt, in whose company I passed 
many pleasant hours during the following days of my excursion. 
Next morning, when at half-past four my guide knocked at my 
door with all the strength of his sinewy fists, I felt that it was absurd 
and impossible to get up; nevertheless I made the effort and suc- 
ceeded, and it was still very early when breakfast was over and we 
had entered upon a hard day’s work. At first the path, winding 
snake-like up the mountain-side, was not specially steep, and as the 


SUMMIT OF THE SONNBLICK—-SHELTER AND OBSERVATORY 


sun had only been up a short time, we did not at first suffer much 
from the heat. We passed by a great number of exhausted gold- 
workings, and after a time arrived at the “‘ Knappenhaus,” a hut 
built originally for the miners, but now ruined and deserted. In 
former times a wire-railway ran from this spot down to Kolm-Saigurn 
bringing the precious metal into the valley. All this time the snow- 
covered ridge of the Sonnblick rose above us and dominated the view. 
Although the glacier seemed to be quite close, it was more than an 
hour’s toilsome march ahead of us, and I was impatient for the 
moment to arrive in which I should for the first time set my foot on 
this strange and perilous river of ice. As it happened to have snowed 
a few days before, the ice was, however, not slippery, nor had it the 
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curious blue-green colour which glaciers usually have during the 
summer. 

So my guide did not think it necessary to use the rope, 
the surface of the glacier being fairly level with but few crevasses. 
We walked along, therefore, until we came to rocks again and reached 
a shelter called the Rojacherhiitte. This is a little two-roomed hut 
with a hammock slung in one of the rooms. It has no custodian, 
and only guides and members of the Alpine Club have the key. 
Here I met my two German acquaintances of the night before; but 
we soon parted, as they had already been there an hour. The next 


VIEW FROM TOP OF THE SONNBLICK 


stage of our journey was not so easy as the former, for myself at 
least. Thesun had burnt my face and it was covered with little cracks 
which soon began to bleed. The unwonted exertion, too, had made 
me desperately tired, and I can hardly say whether it encouraged 
or irritated me to see my guide running and leaping ahead of me like 
a chamois. Our path was a mere half-obliterated track, and we 
were obliged at times to crawl on all fours or jump from rock to 
rock. 

However, as the ridge was always a few yards broad at the 
narrowest, I felt that there was no danger of my getting giddy, 
though on my right was a sheer precipice of a thousand feet or more 
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down into the valley of Kolm-Saigurn, which we were able to see 
from time to time. Being very tired I was obliged to rest frequently, 
when I found that a little cold tea did me a lot of good. At last we 
arrived at a glacier, and in a few more minutes we were in the shelter. 
This hospice, which we reached at about one o’clock, is situated on 
the summit of the Sonnblick amid eternal snow and ice at a height 
of 3,100 metres above sea-level, and is the highest point in Europe 
which is inhabited the whole year round. For visitors there are 
two rooms, in one of which there are palliasses for twenty persons, 
while in the second there is only room for two. I was exceptionally 
fortunate in procuring one of these. 


ANOTHER VIEW FROM TOP OF THE SONNBLICK 


After a few hours’ rest, the keeper of the shelter, who seemed to 
be a man of some education, took me to see the meteorological 
station of the Austro-German Alpine Club. It was supplied with 
the most modern instruments, and I was surprised to hear that they 
are kept working all through the year. Supper, which 1 took with 
my two German friends, was quite excellent, if it was not sumptuous, 
consisting as it did entirely of tinned meats; however, with my 
tremendous appetite I had no inclination to grumble, and enjoyed it 
thoroughly. Afterwards I went out and took photographs of the 
splendid view. Below lay the Kolm-Saigurn valley; on the right the 
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peaks of the Hohe Tauern and the Ankogel, white and towering; on 
the left the Hohenaar raised a snow-covered head; and far away in 
the distance, with the sun just sinking behind it, loomed the 
Grossglockner, the second highest mountain of the Austrian Alps. 
The scene defies description, and it was long before I could tear 
myself away from it, fatigued though I was to the point of 
exhaustion. 

Very early next morning I was up and out of doors to watch 
the sun rise. But besides being bitterly cold, the whole Alpine 
world was wrapped in a thick fog, so that when the sun rose like a 


THE PASTERZENGLETSCHER 


great red ball, though it quickly dispelled the mists, I saw none of 
that gradual gilding and reddening of snow-field and rock-pinnacle 
which should have heralded its approach. Our preparations finished, 
we started once more; and now, for the first time, the rope was 
brought into use. The guide tied it round my waist securely, and 
then made it fast about his own body, leaving several yards’ space 
between us, and walking behind me to watch my movements in case 
I should slip. The rocks gave way to steep and rugged glaciers, 
and at times we were obliged to cut steps in the ice till we began to 
descend again and once more found ourselves among grey rocks, 
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adorned in increasing profusion, as we climbed lower, with alpine 
flowers. Before reaching the valley my guide proposed to pluck 
some edelweiss. It was no easy task, as this beautiful little flower 
of the Alps grows on the steepest rocks, and many have met their 
death while searching for it. More than once I slipped, and if it 
had not been for my guide and his rope, I should most certainly 
have plunged down into the depths below with but little chance of 


CREVASSE ON THE PASTERZENGLETSCHER 


returning alive. With our hats and button-holes full of edelweiss 
we entered the pretty little village of Heiligenblut. Here I at once 
inquired for the coach to Lienz, and to my disgust was informed 
that it had already started, at a quarter to nine, and it was now 
striking the hour. Just a bare quarter of an hour too late! Not 
knowing how to spend the time or what to do, I was trying 
to reconcile myself to a dreary wait when my guide proposed a 
splendid plan. 
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**You are bound to wait,” he said, ‘‘ unless you hire a private 
carriage, which will be very expensive. The train leaves Lienz in 
an hour, and I doubt if you could possibly catch it. Why not make 
up yonr mind to wait till to-morrow? Let us make a trip to 
the big glacier at the foot of the Grossglockner, and return early in 
the morning.” 

Convinced by the logic of this argument, I willingly consented, 
and at one o'clock we started. After a few hours’ rather arduous 
walking we reached the shelter which stands above the ice of the 
Pasterzengletscher. 1 ordered a bed for the night, and we then 
made for the glacier which lies a few minutes’ climb below. The 
glacier is like a long and wide valley; it is quite level, but instead of 
fl,wers and trees one sees nothing but weirdly shaped hummocks of 
snow and ice, with here and there a huge fissure or crevasse, down 
which one looks into unfathomed blue-green depths. Suddenly, 
without warning, there was a peal of thunder, and a storm burst 
over our heads. We ran at once into the centre of the glacier as 
far as possible from the rocks, as experience has shown that the ice 
is the safest place in an alpine thunderstorm. The reverberations 
of the thunder among the rocks were so tremendous that we could 
not hear one another speak. But in the high Alps the weather 
changes very frequently and rapidly, and it was not long before the 
storm had passed and the sky was clear again. We then returned 
to the shelter where we passed the night. 

On our arrival next morning at seven o’clock in Heiligenblut, I 
settled my accounts with Mr. Balthasar Mayer. We agreed upon 
80 kronen—about £3 10s.—and I wrote upon his guide-certificate 
that I was in every way satisfied with him, and could recommend 
him confidently to anyone requiring an experienced guide. 

With tears in his eyes the good fellow bade me farewell, forcing 
me to promise that I would return again next year. I then 
clambered into the waiting coach, and after a very tedious journey 
along the dusty roads arrived at Lienz, where I took train for 
Spondinig via Bozen and Meran, whence three hours in a carriage 
brought me to Trafoi, one of the nicest places in the Austrian Alps. 
During my stay here I had many an opportunity of gratifying my 
love of climbing—real Alpine climbing, with the needful spice of 
danger in it—which had led me to cross the Tyrol on foot rather 
than be hurried across it by railway. 


THE EXILE 
BY J. M. DODINGTON 


THE vertical rays of the noonday sun beat down in merciless ferocity 
upon my head as I rode into the little township of Los Perditos, a 
microscopic speck of forgotten humanity, dotted down on the bound- 
less Uruguayan plain. Before my sun-dazzled eyes, its dozen low, 
mud-walled, zinc-roofed houses danced and swam in the shimmering 
heat-haze; at the beat of my horse’s hoofs, a score of curs, extended 
in slumber across the glaring white roadway, half opened a languid 
red-rimmed eye, closed it, and again relapsed into death-like repose. 
From behind the fast-closed doors and shutters came no sound—the 
absolute silence of a tropic noon lay on the sun-soaked hollow. 

All around this tiny depression in its surface, there stretched, 
for hundreds of miles, a dull, monotonous sea of coarse, dun- 
coloured pampas grass—no tree, no rock, broke its endless uniformity. 
On the right of the little town, the flat expanse was cut by a swift, 
silently-flowing river. Fed by the everlasting snows of the distant 
Andes, its soapy waters varied not at all with the change of seasons 
—always, always, its opaque, dirty-white flood rolled steadily, 
swiftly on. 

‘‘ Heavens, what a forsaken hole!” I cried, as I unsaddled in 
the courtyard of the miserable little apology for an inn, and shook 
into momentary wakefulness the ragged peon who snored on the 
steps of the dilapidated verandah. ‘‘ Gad! fancy what it would be 
to have to live in such a place—a month of it would kill me.” 
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But fifteen years of it had not killed the Englishman who faced 
me at the dinner-table that evening—though it had, so I at first 
thought, gone far to deprive him of the power of utterance. A gaunt, 
gloomy, silent man it was who fixed melancholy grey eyes upon me, 
and replied in monosyllables to my flow of conversation. Not from 
want of interest—that, the intent expression on his thin, bronzed 
face denied; simply, it seemed to me, from disuse of his native 
tongue, and long withdrawal from the society of his countrymen. 

It was an odd meal, oddly served ; towards its close appeared 
the first palatable dish | had sampled. 

“ Excellent fish, this,” I exclaimed, in pleased surprise, ‘‘ really 
first-class ”’ 

The stranger surveyed his portion with disgust unutterable: 
“And still I go on catching them!” he growled. With a sweep 
of his hand, he sent his plate clattering to the other end of the 
table. 

For a fraction of a second my fork paused on its way to my 
mouth, then I resumed my placid enjoyment of a really first-rate 
plat. When the last succulent morsel had been disposed of, I raised 
my head. The stranger’s eyes met mine in a half-defiant, half- 
deprecating stare. 

“You don’t like the dish?’ I smiled. ‘It is a new one to me 
—what fish is it ?”’ 

‘* The pequerey,” he grunted. 

“Ah, don’t know it at all. Perhaps its novelty is its attrac- 
tion—— ” 

“Novelty!” Drinking off his tumbler of white rum at a gulp, 
he set down the glass with a bang, pushed back his chair, and, 
plunging his hands deep into his trousers pockets—with chin on 
breast and eyes fixed on his outstretched toes—in a low-pitched, 
monotonous voice he took up his tale: 

‘Fifteen years since I hauled out my first pequerey from that 
condemned river—a lump of raw beef did the trick. A fine fish, too; 
eight pounds if an ounce. I was new at the job then, and, Jove! I 
was pleased . . . Well—that sensation lasted for six weeks or so; 
junks of raw beef—huge baskets of pequerey. After that the edge 
got a little dulled. ‘Let’s have a go at a bit higher art,’ says I, 
and I on with a fly—a Jock Scott, I remember. By gum! that was 
real sport, for a bit, till the pequerey got so keen on a Jock Scott 
that it was hardly on the water before it was down the brute’s 
throat. Deadly monotony, once more! 

“‘ Next I tried an Alexandra. They shied off this for quite a long 
time, and my hopes rose high. . . No go! One morning an enter- 
prising pequerey took the fatal leap. After that there was no stopping 
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*em—went at it like sheep at a gap in the rail. . . And so it has gone 
on for all these years. Sometimes I hit on a lure that promises 
genuine sport; but, sooner or later, that, too, goes phut! at it they 
all come.” . . 

There was a heavy silence. 

“Care to come out with me to-morrow at daybreak and join in 
the slaughter?” at last he murmured. 

“ Delighted.”” I rose to my feet. ‘‘ Meanwhile I think I’ll be 
off to bed. I like to give my digestion a chance, and to-night, 
I fancy, it will have a pretty tough job—one way and another.” 

At earliest dawn I was aroused from profound slumber by 
the shrill clamour of ten thousand times ten thousand crowing 
cocks. (Can anyone explain this unbridled passion for the cult of 
the barnyard fowl on the part of the South American settler? 
Chicken is never on the menu, rarely does even stringy old hen put 
in an appearance—eggs are practically an unknown quantity. Yet 
every tiny village has its hundreds of feathered fowl strutting up 
and down the street, jostling each other in every patio, and, in 
strident tones, calling heaven and earth to witness that by their 
exertions, and theirs alone, is humanity run !) 

Experience had taught me the futility of courting further 
oblivion; so, with curses both loud and deep, I rolled from my 
canvas couch and stumbled to the window. On the extreme verge 
of the great dun plain the sun was rising, a ball of fire; from its 
uppermost rim a bar of fierce orange light shot a dazzling track 
across the swift-flowing river. Full in its beam lay a solitary punt, 
anchored to an upstanding snag; from its prow a lonely figure, 
silhouetted against the brilliant light, whipped the water with steady, 
monotonous cast. 

“By Jove, he’s at it already!” I made a hasty toilet and 
hurried to the bank. ‘“‘ Hi!” I shouted, ‘‘ you’ve given me the slip 
—how am I to get to you?” 

The figure raised its weary eyes, silently laid down its rod, as 
silently unmoored, and with powerful stroke drove the punt to 
where I stood. 

In silence it pointed to the floor-board. There lay the beautiful 
silvery corpses of three shapely fish. In form not unlike a bass, in 
weight averaging five or six pounds, they might have gladdened the 
heart of any fisherman. But not that of the Exile, who regarded 
them with gloomy brow and malignant eye. 

‘‘ With this!’ he muttered, in accents of withering contempt, 
and indicated a fearsome insect compounded of macaws’ feathers, 
horse-hair, and silver tinsel, which glared at us with maniacal 
turquoise eye. ‘With this—my own manufacture—I thought I 
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might get some sport. But no: it is only the third morning's trial, 
and already they suck it in like mother’s milk.” 

**Let me have a go,’ I cried, and, once more anchored to the 
snag, I whipped the stream for a solid hour—in vain. From their 
cavernous sockets the Exile’s eyes gleamed upon me enviously. 

“Ab, once it was like that with me; but fifteen years of this 
one fish, this one river——” he sighed, heavily. 

At intervals he dropped out bits of information regarding his 
life—his present life, be it said. As to what had happened in the 
prehistoric times before those fifteen Uruguayan years, he was 
silent as the grave. Agent for a well-known firm of agricultural 
implement makers, keeper of a small store—beyond the boundaries 
of three or four big estancias, outside the limits of half a dozen 
scattered townships, he never strayed. He booked his orders, he 
sold his goods ; he ate, he slept. Companionship, in any real sense 
of the word, he had none. Sport was his passion; here sport was 
non-existent. 

**You’ll have to come back to the old country,’”’ I somewhat 
thoughtlessly said. 

He turned his head and looked straight into the rays of the 
blazing sun; answer he made none. 

My hour of leisure sped ; no longer could I court the coquettish 
pequerey. It was time to depart upon my business. What that 
business was it boots not here to relate; sufficient to say that the 
straightening out of some transactions ve mules for South Africa at 
that moment engrossed my financial energies. 

At the door of his little store I bade farewell to my friend, and 
resumed my wearisome pilgrimage across the pampas. 

* * * * * 

The sun was declining towards the western horizon, though some 
hours of daylight yet remained, when, about a month later, I again 
found myself in the neighbourhood of Los Perditos. Not on this 
occasion to pass through it, however—I was shaping my course for a 
village which lies about thirty miles farther to the east. I took but 
little heed of my surroundings, for my mind was full of visions of a 
happier land. After long wanderings, my face was at last turned 
towards England and home. 

All at once my unseeing gaze was arrested by the erratic move- 
ments of a horseman who suddenly emerged from a clump of that 
tall, tough weed which in South America grows so profusely on 
partially redeemed land. Far out on the prairie he circled. Gallop- 
ing at full speed across the intervening space, he would disappear 
into another patch—only to re-appear after a few minu‘es, and 
wander slowly and aimlessly from clump to clump. Backwards an 1 
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forwards he roamed ; sometimes arresting his horse and remaining 
for several seconds immovable—anon clapping in spurs and tearing off 
like one possessed—again stopping and trotting slowly round and 
round some larger patch. 

‘What in Heaven’s name can he be doing?” I thought, 
and quickened my horse’s pace. As I got nearer: ‘‘ By Jove!” 
I exclaimed, “if it isn’t the Exile!” 

At the same instant, from the heart of the clump round which 
he was circling there arose a prodigious tow-rowing. 

‘*Yoicks—Yoicks! Hark at ’em! At ’em, my beauties !—Loo- 
loo-loo. ©Whoop-whooo-oop!” Yelling like a madman he 
dashed into the thicket. After him I plunged, and, guided by the 
uproar which now swelled into a pandemonium of fury, I presently 
came upon one of the strangest hunting-scenes it has ever been my 
luck to witness. . . . In a tiny clearing in the midst of the reeds, a 
dozen dogs had formed themselves into a circle of baying, howling, 
shrieking, impotent furies incarnate! The deep bass thunder of a 
huge tawny mastiff reverberated through the hot air; two native 
greyhounds shrilled out their rage in agonising screams; three 
pointers and a fox-terrier yelled their mad anger. And the chorus 
was embellished by the grace-notes of five of the small hairless 
lapdogs so dear to the native female mind—their short, sharp, 
falsetto yelps ran up and down the whole gamut! . . . Inthe 
midst of his pack, with crimson face, and eyes starting from their 
sockets, bellowing with all the might of his singularly powerful 
baritone, stood the master. 

All heads craned forward towards the quarry—but not an inch 
did the bodies advance—they had reached the extremest limit of 
safety! For the centre of the stage was taken by the soft, furry 
bodies of Mr., Mrs., and the two Masters Skunk—and within the 
range of their powerful artillery dared neither dog nor man venture! 

Where, oh where is that thrice-condemned terrier?” yelled 
the Exile, in fierce despair. ‘‘She’ll tackle ’em. Here—here, 
Minx, here!” and he whistled loud and shrill. 

There was a rush and a scramble through the reeds. Leaping 
over the backs of the encircling army, a hideous, mangy, one-eyed 
black-and-tan terrier flung herself upon the foe. . . Four sharp 
clicks of her vicious jaws—four corpses lay motionless upon the 
prairie sod ! 

Then Minx cast herself upon the ground, and rolled backwards 
and forwards in convulsions of passionate disgust. She slavered, 
she foamed, she tore at her mouth with her claws in frenzied 
endeavour to rid herself of the unspeakable odour. 

“* Good dog—brave old girl””—in vain her master endeavoured 
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to console her. Her tail gave one feeble, almost imperceptible 
flick, but from her bloodshot eye rolled tears of helpless rage and 
misery. 

“Jove!” said I, ‘ I’ve come in for a good thing—do you often 
have a day like this?” 

The flush of exultation still mantled the Exile’s cheek. 

‘Every now and then,” he said; ‘‘that terrier’s a nailer, ain't 
she? You should see her tackle an armadillo—lays him out flat in 
ten seconds, by jingo! ” 

what’s-been your bag to-day?” I inquired. 

‘** Three possums, a gatto del parco, those four skunks, and an 
iguana,” was his proud reply. 

. . . AS we remounted our horses and collected the roving 
pack, “ You’re coming on to my shanty?” he said. 

“‘Not this time. Sorry, indeed, but I’ve got to meet a man 
to-night at Los Esteros. And then, thank Heaven, my business is 
finished—and hey for England, home, and beauty!” 

He leant forward and tightened his horse’s girth. ‘‘ What part 
of England?” he inquired. 

‘* Well, as a matter of fact, I belong to the northern half of the 
island, but I land at Plymouth and take a relative in North Devon 
for a few weeks, on my way.” 

‘North Devon?” he repeated, in a muffled voice, still fumbling 
with the strap. 

“Yes, a place called Filleigh. Quite a village—you’ve never 
heard of it, I daresay.” 

“Never heard of it!” He raised his head sharply, his eyes 
flashed, the blood rushed to his face. ‘‘ By Gad, in my uncle’s 
time we had the finest run from there, with a hind, that ever was 
known on Exmoor! Found at Yarde Down—raced her by Challa- 
combe and Brendon—right across ‘The Chains’—into the Deer- 
Park. Killed her at Badgworthy Water in a blinding snowstorm !|— 
Oh, my God!”—his voice broke—without another word he 
wheeled his horse and galloped off towards the setting sun, his 
hounds straggling after him in a long, trailing line. 


IN THE PADDOCK 


AN UP-COUNTRY MEETING IN CEYLON 
RADELLA, tst FEBRUARY 1908 
BY PRINCE VICTOR DULEEP SINGH 


WE had come out from England in January and had gone up 
country to stay with some friends in their lovely bungalow which 
was near Norwood, in the Hatton district of Ceylon. We had 
made many charming excursions from there by motor up to the 
Argras, to the foot of Adam’s Peak, and other places, when it was 
suggested that we should go to the Radella Races, which were to be 
graced by the presence of the Governor of Ceylon. We jumped at 
the opportunity to see what we were told was a typical planters’ 
meeting ; lots of races, few horses, all the local ladies in bright 
holiday attire, and refreshments rather after the manner of the 
Promised Land, only perhaps a little more flowing. 

Before starting we had to have recourse to the local beefman 
for the loan of some hundred and fifty rupees, as there is no bank in 
Norwood, and our letters of credit were not on Hatton, the nearest 
banking centre. Now, these beefmen are a most useful institution, 
not only providing meat and food, but also lending money at bank 
rate to small amounts. The planters, especially the older men who 
can remember the terrible times of the coffee failure, speak with 
gratitude of the action of the beefmen who trusted them with provi- 
sions, &c., at a time when they were literally without one penny in the 
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world and starvation was staring them in the face—the beefman’s 
remark that ‘“‘ Master pays when he able” carrying whole families 
over a terrible time of anxiety, and turning out absolutely true in 
very nearly every instance. These beefmen are now a very wealthy 
community, owning many houses and much land in the villages. 

There was to bea big breakfast to the Governor at Radella in 
tents on the racecourse, but we preferred to take an early meal 
at home before starting, dreading the stuffy heat of the tents and 
the probably bad food when we got there. In this we were very 
wise, as we afterwards learnt. 

We left Ireby, the bungalow, about twelve in two Rover cars; 
three of us in one car and two in the smaller one—my hostess 


VISITORS AND THEIR CARRIAGES 


driving me. We were given a ten-minute start, as ours was only an 
eight-horse-power car. Practically for the whole way our road ran 
up-hill, through some of the very best tea estates in Ceylon. The 
scenery was beautiful, especially just before reaching Talavakelle, 
where we passed along the side of a deep ravine-like valley, with the 
Clare Falls tumbling down over rocks and precipices to the river 
below. The tea estates followed each other with hardly a break, 
and made the hills one monstrous sea of dark green, with the 
graceful grey-green shade trees, grevillias, rising over all. I think 
we must have passed through about 50,000 acres of tea altogether. 
Here and there as we sped along we could see the manager’s or 
owner’s bungalow, as the case might be, perched on some rounded 
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knoll, and fenced in with croton and hybiscus hedges, creeper-clad 
little houses bright with many flowers, surrounded with trees and 
looking delightfully cool in the heat of the tropical sun. For although 
We were over 3,000 ft. above sea level the sun was piercingly hot, and 
had it not been for the breeze which we ourselves created rushing 
through the air, we should have been baked. Talavakelle we 
reached in about an hour, and then we went for a mile or so along a 
perfectly beautiful bit of road. All through a valley, slowly mounting, 
we ran beneath the shade of grevillia trees through tea estate after 
tea estate. Rounding one of the many corners—the road seemed to 
be all corners—down below us in the valley, rushing along over 
rocks and shallows, ran the river. On the opposite bank more 


SADDLING 


bright green tea and grey grevillia, and here and there a patch of 
rough grassland or a plantation of Australian blue-gums. Perhaps 
one caught a glimpse of some little church perched up on a height, 
or some flower-decked bungalow, while in any open space by the 
riverside, or here and there, we saw a tea factory. 

Driving was no easy matter along these roads, on account of 
the numerous strings of bullock-carts we met, some going one way 
and some another—carts full of tea-chests with the name of the 
estate clearly stencilled on each. Here and there we passed groups 
of coolies, brightly clad, the women with gold and silver earrings 
and nose rings, and pretty bead necklaces, the men in crimson 
sarongs and bright-coloured clothes of all sorts. 
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The nearer we got to Radella the more natives we passed, all 
chattering gaily like monkeys, and decked in their best in honour of 
the races to which they were going. We nearly ran over a huge 
rat snake about six feet long, perfectly harmless, but making us 
shudder all the same. 

At last we reached the top of the pass, and there below us 
some thousand feet lay the racecourse in a hollow of the tea-clad 
hills. White tents gleaming in the sun, flags flying, and all round, 
as if in some giant’s amphitheatre, masses and masses of coolies, 
men, women, and children, in all the flashing bravery of their 
holiday clothes—white, red, orange, scarlet-—making them look 
like some magical flowers amidst the green, dark, and bright of the 


DISCUSSING CHANCES 


sunlit tea-gardens. Here at the top of the hill we left the cars. 
Down, down we went through this happy, garrulous throng of 
natives and coolies, until we came to the racecourse of a more or 
less circular shape, very narrow-looking between its hedges of 
Madras thorn—and very hard, too, we imagined, from the rattle of 
the horses’ hoofs. We were late, and two races were already over, 
a match in one case, and only four runners in the second. The 
centre of the racecourse was the local club cricket ground, and there 
were sand lawn-tennis courts in one corner. The pavilion, standing 
on a Slight rise, was grand stand for the day, and some yards off in 
front was the judge’s box. There was a totalisator in the cricket 
field below, and one or two games of chance under an awning. 
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One diversion was faro; some other games were played with cards 
dealt on each side of a seven, the punters betting that the cards 
turned up would be above or below the seven, as the case might 
be. These side-shows were much patronised by the younger 
members of the planters’ community, and at one time it was 
rumoured that the punters had broken the bank. A native book- 
maker plied his trade by the side of the bar, his list hanging on one 
of the wooden pillars supporting the verandah. 

The bar was perhaps the merriest part of the racecourse, for 
the hospitality of the planters never ceased, and a cool whisky-and- 
soda was no unwelcome drink as the sun poured down upon the 
racecourse, making us all very thirsty. Here it was very pleasant 
to meet again many old friends, and this pleasure made the racing 
quite a secondary consideration. 

The programme was as follows :— 


The Flying Stakes—Value Rs. 150/00. A selling race. Horses 
entered to be sold for Rs. 800/00. To carry 12 st. Allowances: 
5 lb. allowed for every reduction of Rs. 50/00. Distance about 
5 furlongs. First entrance, Rs. 10/00. Second entrance, Rs. 15/00. 


Merchants’ Cup.—Value Rs. 200/00. For all Arab ponies, 
14 hands and under. Weight, handicap. Distance about 5 fur- 
longs. First entrance, Rs. 15/00. Second entrance, Rs. 20/00. 

Radella Cup.—Value Rs. 200/00, with Rs. 200/00 added. For 
all horses. Weight, handicap. Distance about 1} miles. First 
entrance, Rs. 20/00. Second entrance, Rs. 30/00. If top weights 
do not accept, weight raised 1 st. 

New Year Stakes.—Value Rs. 150/00. For all maiden horses. 
Weight, catch weights, 10 st. 7 lb. Distance about 5 furlongs. 
First entrance, Rs. 10/00. Second entrance, Rs. 15/o0. 

Ladies Vase.—Value Rs. 150/00. (Entries to go to second 
horse if four starters.) For all bond-fide hacks that have not won a 
race value Rs. 50/00, whose owners are members of the D.A.C.C. 
and A.S.C. Horses to be nominated by ladies of the district. 
Nominator of the winner to receive a bangle value Rs. 50/00. 
Weight, 12 st. Distance about 5 furlongs. First entrance, 
Rs. 10/00. 

The Agra Plate. — Value Rs. 150/00. For all ponies 
14 hands 2 in. and under. Weight, handicap. Distance about 
5 furlongs. First entrance, Rs. 10/00. Second entrance, Rs. 15/00. 

The Griffen Stakes—Value Rs. 150/00. For all horses who 
have never won a race value Rs. 750/00. Weight, handicap. 
Distance 1 mile. First entrance, Rs. 10/00. . Second entrance, 
Rs. 15/00. 
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Let’em All Come Cup.—Subject to the approval of the Ceylon 
Turf Club. Value Rs. 125/00. Second horse, Rs. 30/00. Third 
horse same if five or more starters. For all bond-fide hacks that 
have never won a race value Rs. 150/00. Weight, welter handicap. 
Distance about 5 furlongs. Entrance, Rs. 10/00. 


To mention the different owners and horses could be of no 
general interest, but we noted that a colt by Gaillard won twice. 
He is the horse represented in the accompanying photograph. 
Between the races everyone walked to and fro on the cricket ground 
from the pavilion to the tea tent and from the totalisator to the bar, 
and for us men all roads seemed to lead to the grateful shade and 
the cool drinks of the latter. Behind the pavilion were the stables 


READY FOR THE FRAY 


and the saddling and weighing enclosures, and here were many 
picturesque groups of syces, rickshaw boys, and natives. 

We were much astonished at the pluck of the coolie as ex- 
hibited by one man who was carrying a kettle of boiling water and 
who in his hurry tripped over a tent peg, and falling down was 
simply immersed in the boiling water. His legs and feet must have 
been scalded, but he picked himself up and ran back for more as 
if nothing had happened. No doubt next day he felt the effects, but 
the excitement of the moment drove every thought except of tea- 
making from his mind. The numbers went up for the last race, 
and as it was getting late—half-past five—we determined to leave. 
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Our party acted as escort from the racecourse to a fine old planter 
hailing from the Emerald Isle who seemed to be suffering from a 
little too much Scotland in his old Ireland; by the luck of the devil 
he managed, after a toss from his pony, to reach the road at the 
top of the hill safely, and we left him to the tender mercies of a 
rickshaw coolie and a young planter on one of the neighbouring 
estates. Next day he was seen going down to Colombo in the 
restaurant car of the train as jolly as a sand boy, and partaking of 
some of the hair of the dog that bit him. Planter meetings are like 
Christmas, and do not come every day. 

On our way home we traversed the route by which we had come 
but seen from an opposite point of view everything looked different. 


VISITORS WATCHING FROM THE HEIGHT 


After Talavakella we looked over the Clare Falls far away to Peacock 
Point, which lies somewhere in the Kandy District. The far hills 
took on all sorts of blue and mauve tints, except when the setting 
sun gilded everything it could touch toa blinding gold. Coming 
round one of the many corners on to the Hatton road we saw tower- 
ing in the grey mists Adam's Peak, scarcely visible in the quickly 
deepening twilight. The twilight never lasts really long in the 
tropics, but seemed to linger longer in these lovely hills. Hatton 
was all aglow with oil lamps as we passed through the bazars, and 
the light shone on the contents of the shops, making them look 
almost fairy-like. Masses of yellow and green bananas, king coco- 
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nuts of a deep golden orange, green coco-nuts, baskets of ruddy 
areca nuts, dark green mangoes and egg-plant fruits, every shade 
of purple, toning off to milky white, shining in the lamplight, filled 
our gaze; in the next shop all sorts of bright cotton stuffs, red, 
green, yellow, blue, mixed in a kaleidoscopic mass, almost dazzled 
with their brightness. And then, most brilliant of all, came the 
tinsmiths with lanterns of tin and brass, great bowls of brass and 
copper, all sorts of glass bangles, and ornaments of glass and 
gold and silver. The bazar did not smell too sweetly, especially 
where the dried-fish merchant set out his semi-putrid wares. But 
even the longest bazar must come to an end, and we threaded our 
way out of Hatton in and out of masses of coolies, dogs, chickens, 


THE WINNING-POST 


and bullock wagons without any accident. Out of the bright 
lamp-lit street the country road looked dark and mysterious— 
always the low scrub of the tea bushes with the graceful grey 
grevillias standing sentinel over all. Here we passed a little bit 
of village bazar and the village shop—garage, grocer, ironmonger, 
haberdasher, all in one, a veritable village Whiteley. 

It was nearly dark when we reached Norwood, rather tired 
after the heat and excitement of the motor ride and races, but 
delighted with the charm of our journey through the beautiful 
scenery, the welcome of old friends at the races, and last but not 
least the kind thought of our host and hostess who had provided 
us with such a pleasant, and to us novel, entertainment. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. By Owen Jones, Gamekeeper. 
Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold. 1909. 


At various times we have published articles by the author of 
this work, and readers will doubtless remember that, as might 
indeed have been expected, the contributions have invariably borne 
the impress of practical knowledge and experience. It will perhaps 
have struck those who recollect these articles that their general 
style has been much superior to what might have been anticipated 
from a gamekeeper ; but, nevertheless, Mr. Owen Jones has been 
what he professed to be. Having always had a keen love of sport, 
which circumstances prevented him from indulging freely, he took to 
it professionally. There can be little doubt that those who secured 
his services were fortunate. It may be that many gamekeepers 
know as much of their business as Mr. Owen Jones, but there can 
be very few of them who would be able to put that knowledge on to 
paper in the easy and agreeable style which he exhibits. This isa 
book that can be cordially recommended to all who care for shooting 
or for country life. 

His father, he says, had a small shoot which produced chiefly 
partridges, pheasants, a few hares and rabbits. This was the 
delight of his boyhood, and at the same time he lost no opportunity 
of making acquaintance with the keepers in the neighbourhood of 
his home, so that he was well equipped when he first decided to 
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become a keeper himself. Hampshire was his native county, and 
here he obtained a situation, his domain consisting of about 1,000 
acres, not all lying in one block, an altogether difficult place to 
manage; but he brought exceptional intelligence to bear on the 
performance of his duties, and the results were particularly success- 
ful. There can be few sportsmen who will not learn much from 
these pages, and an observance of the hints contained in them is 
likely to improve the productiveness of estatesin the matter of game, 
if there is anything lacking in the control. 

One of the author's convictions is that there are very few pro- 
perties on which partridges receive a tithe of the encouragement 
which they deserve, and he dwells on the extreme desirability of 
paying more attention to them. He recommends as a means of 
finding partridges where and when you wish that they should be fed, 
very slightly, but regularly. ‘‘A handful of tail grain, preferably 
wheat, with a few seeds, such as dari, trickled along a furrow up 
the middle of each principal drive, will ensure freedom from the 
disappointment of not being able to find your birds on driving days. 
Often have I heard sportsmen and keepers discussing how curious is 
the phenomenon that whereas on a certain part of the shoot there 
were any amount of birds up to the beginning of October, after that 
there were scarcely any. The very simple explanation is a question 
of food.” 

The increasing wildness of partridges he attributes to their 
increasing numbers. ‘ Just as it is easier,” he says, ‘‘to approach 
within range of a single wood-pigeon or a feeding rabbit than of a 
crowd of either, so it is easier to come within small lots of partridges.” 
He has much to say as to where birds are likeliest to be found. 
** Above all things in the shape of wet roots, partridges hate a solid 
mass of rape sown broadcast,” he declares. He has often seen 
hundreds of birds driven into such stuff, and almost every bird rise 
and clear out within five minutes. ‘‘ Partridges will put themselves 
into dry roots readily enough, either when the sun is_ hot, for 
shade; or when there is a hard frost with a wind, for shelter; or 
when it rains very hard, for protection. There is no more likely 
place to find birds in very wet weather than in tall kale, for beneath 
its hanging leaves the birds can move without getting wet by con- 
tact with wet material. Swedes, which have sprawling leaves much 
given to holding water, consequently are not likely to be patronised 
by partridges.” 

Partridges are neglected, in the opinion of this expert, because 
‘the pheasant is the apple of the keeper’s eye,”’ and he speaks of one 
keeper who was said to have shot all the nightingales lest their 
singing should disturb the slumber of his pheasants! Wild birds 
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are better than hand-reared for keeping up the stock for breeding, 
he asserts. ‘‘ When you shoot through a wood at the end of a 
season, and see a hundred hens, if they are wild ones you may 
reckon on a good many more unseen ; but if you see a hundred hand- 
reired birds, probably you see all that there are to be seen. Wild 
birds, moreover, are easier to keep at home, though it is uncertain 
in what part of the estate you will find them. They relieve the 
keeper from that worrying tendency of hand-reared birds to stray, 
and to stay away where they stray.”” The humanity of this keeper 
will gratify readers, and he is particularly severe on men who take 
long shots at hares. Once he was so disgusted with a shooter 
who persisted in blazing at these creatures out of reasonable range 
that when the man said to him, “ Did I hit that hare?” he 
could not refrain from asking, ‘‘Why did you shoot?” It was 
rude, of course, but it cannot be said that the reproof was not 
deserved. 

It is rather amusing to read a keeper’s views on “ Tips and 
Tippers.” His ten years’ experience has naturally taught him much 
on this subject. He speaks of some keepers who sidle up to the 
sportsman with some excuse as to whether Mr. So-and so’s gun is 
to be packed for an evening train, or where are to be deposited the 
hare and brace of birds for somebody else. We must confess that 
our own trouble chiefly arises from the difficulty sometimes experi- 
enced of finding an opportunity of tipping the keeper in an un- 
obtrusive way. One regards it as a debt the payment of which is 
on no account to be neglected, but does not want to pass the coins 
under the master’s eye. Our keeper admits, indeed, that he has 
met several good sportsmen who would spare no pains to seek him 
out, and not finding him, would go to considerable trouble to leave 
or send him the tip, and he quotes a note from one of his master’s 
guests enclosing a postal order for 7s. 6d. ‘‘in appreciation of a 
pleasant day.’’ The most generous tippers, he says, are ‘‘ successful 
business men, stockbrokers, officers of the Servicés, and solid country 
magnates.” With regard to amount, we are rather surprised to read 
his statement that “‘ he is a fortunate keeper who picks up a sove- 
reign at the close of an ordinary day’s shooting.” ‘‘So far as I can 
remember,” he says, ‘‘I can count on the fingers of one hand the 
occasions on which [ received a sovereign from one shooter for one 
day only”’; and a friend informed him that his record bag of tips 
was £30 made after a shoot at which Royalty was present. On one 
occasion the author’s brother was a guest at the estate where 
Mr. Owen Jones was officiating. He knew well that his brother 
could not afford to tip him, but also recognised the fact that he 
would not like to seem to be omitting to do what others did, and 
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he therefore handed him a sovereign early in the day, which was, 


of course, to be returned. His brother, however, went gaily off 
twenty shillings richer. 


THE GRIzzLy Berar. The Narrative ot a Hunter-Naturalist : 
Historical, Scientific, and Adventurous. By William 
H. Wright. Illustrated from photographs by the author and 
J. B. Kerfoot. London: T. Werner Laurie. 1go9. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Wright devoted himself to a study of 
the grizzly bear, acquiring a knowledge of the beast such as few 
men can ever have possessed. He was born in Southern New 
Hampshire, and when a boy came across a book entitled ‘“‘ The 
Adventures of James Capen Adams, Grizzly Bear Hunter, of Cali- 
fornia.” It made a deep impression oa him; he and his brother, 
indeed, almost wore out the old book looking at the pictures, and 
when he saw his first grizzly at Barnum’s Circus, which visited 
the district where he lived, his desire to become better acquainted 
with the beasts grew irresistible. In time he settled at Spokane 
and obtained work in a machine shop, but his anxiety to go bear- 
hunting constantly increased, and he was at length able to do so. 

The actual history of the grizzly bear begins on April 29, 1805, 
when a Captain Meriwether Lewis, of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
met one of these animals for the first time. The author has much 
tosay about the creature, and devotes one chapter to his hero, James 
Capen Adams. But it is his own sport which is of the greatest 
interest. ‘‘ Hunting grizzlies,’ he says, “requires more quiet, 
more skill, and more patience than any other kind of hunting, and 
at the best there will be more disappointment than killing.” 
Nevertheless his record is a remarkable one. 

He had made several trips and got sight of a number of 
grizzlies before he succeeded in killing one. It was a bitterly 
cold day, on the north fork of the Clearwater River, when after lying 
in hiding a considerable time he made up his mind to stay for just 
five minutes more, thinking rather of elk than of grizzlies. Taking a 
last look up stream, in the bottom, about one hundred yards away, 
he saw what seemed to him the veritable old grizzly he had watched 
in his cage when he was a boy. It looked as if the dream of his 
life were about to come true, and it did. The bear approached to 
within some forty yards of him, when he aimed carefully just on 
the point of the shoulder close to the neck and pulled the trigger. 
“It never entered my thoughts but that the bear would drop in 
his tracks,” he writes; ‘‘one can therefore imagine my surprise 
when he gave a roar like a mad bull and came my way on the 
jump. I threw the lever of the rifle forward to pump up another 
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cartridge, but that roar and the grizzly’s tactics had so surprised 
me that I forgot to thumb my old Winchester, and the shell was 
left jambed in the breach. Here was a situation not down on the 
programme, and it began to look as if I was going to have all the 
grizzly I wanted. I took one look, dropped the gun, and lit out for 
the creek, and as I reached it jumped down the bank, which was 
about three feet high. Underneath this bank the dirt had been 
washed out by the river, leaving a considerable hollow below the 
roots of the bushes, and when I saw this space I ducked into it, 
figuring that the bear, if he jumped after me, might jump clear 
over me and give me a chance to climb back up the bank. The 
water was ice-cold, and I had been nearly frozen before taking to it ; 
but I had no regrets. I waited for what seemed to me a half-hour, 
but I could hear nothing beyond the rush of the water as it surged 
round the boulders, and at last it got so cold that I felt I would as 
soon be clawed by a bear as frozen to death.” 

The hunter cautiously returned, and presently saw the bear 
lying as dead as a stone not more than twenty feet from where he 
shot it. Since then he has found that nearly all grizzlies, if shot 
when they are not aware of the presence of the hunter, will for 
some reason run in the direction from which the wound is received ; 
and this he believes is why it is often asserted that grizzlies 
charge. He gives other instances to confirm this view. Notwith- 
standing his remarks about the disappointments of bear-hunting, 
he once got five in five shots. Grizzlies will rarely attack a man 
without provocation, he states, though in the northern Rockies 
they are more apt to do so than in other localities. Grown grizzlies 
do not climb trees. He has seen a cub go up a tree whose branches 
started at the very ground and grew in such a way as to allow him 
to step from one to the other. The beasts never climb smooth and 
straight-bodied trees, as do black bears of all ages, and they never 
encircle the trees with their arms, as such an animal must in order 
to climb a smooth trunk. Grizzlies, according to his belief, 
live to be from twenty-five to forty years old. The photographs are 
very remarkabie, and one can imagine the infinite pains and 
patience which must have been expended to obtain them; for 
here we have the bears in their own domain. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. Aeronautics, Aviation. History; 
Theory ; Practice. By Alphonse Berget. With explanatory 
diagrams and photographs. London: William Heine- 
mann. 1909. 

This is the completest work issued on what the author calls ‘‘ the 
definitive conquest of the air which has been accomplished during 
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the last twelve months,” an achievement which will make the 
present year ever memorable. M. Berget divides his volume into two 
parts, one dealing with Dirigible Balloons, the other with what 
is called Aviation Apparatus—aeroplanes, biplanes, and mono- 
planes, the illustrations and diagrams greatly aiding the elucidation 
of the text. 

There are purists who condemn the use of the word ‘ aviation,” 
but it seems to be accepted, and it is probably too late now to alter 
it; at any rate everyone knows what it means. The Brothers 
Montgolfier were the first balloonists, and the date of their ascent 
was 1783. They were, however, at the mercy of the wind, and it 
took considerably more than a century to find a method of guiding 
a balloon, though there was something which was claimed to be 
dirigible in 1872. From these early efforts to the ascent of Count 
Zeppelin’s airship is a huge step; but the aeroplane strikes the 
imagination as infinitely more fascinating and romantic than 
anything in the nature of a balloon can be, and it is the chapters 
on aviation which will chiefly attract students of this work. 

Aviation the author describes as ‘‘the art of lifting and pro- 
pelling through the atmosphere a body heavier than the air, by 
utilising the resistance offered by the gaseous elements to the 
movement of the bodies which are plunged therein.” There are 
three distinct types of flying apparatus: the ornithoptéres, the 
helicoptéres, and the aeroplane; the first having flapping wings to 
imitate the birds’ method of propulsion; the second being depen- 
dent upon the action of screws; the third utilising by large oblique 
surfaces the resistance of the air for their sustentation under a 
horizontal speed imparted by a screw propeller. It is only 
aeroplanes that appear likely to hold the field, if “‘the field” 
is in this connection a permissible term. We can make no 
attempt in these pages to follow M. Berget’s elaborate examina- 
tion of the aeroplane’s gradual development, which the book traces 
in detail. Besides looking back, the author looks ahead, and 
seems to anticipate a time when at a speed exceeding 200 kilo- 
metres per hour it will be possible to travel from Europe to the 
United States in a single day. 

A matter often debated when aerial navigation is being dis- 
cussed is the possible effect of the new development in the case of 
war—to what extent Tennyson’s dream of “‘ aerial navies grappling 
in the central blue” may be realised. This question, too, the 
author examines, inquiring whether dirigibles, always massive and 
relatively slow, would have cause to dread the pursuing speedy 
aeroplane. He comes to the conclusion that aerial vessels will be 
poor combatants, though of course invaluable scouts, but that the 
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use of the aeroplane in naval waters will be valuable. Those who 
desire information on ‘‘ the conquest of the air” will find it plainly 
expounded in this volume. 


THE PoND AND OTHER StTorRIES. By Carl Ewald. Translated 
from the Danish by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos.  IIlus- 
trated by Harry B. Neilson. London: Everett & Company. 
1g09. 

It is an abrupt transition from the book we have just been 
discussing on aviation to this volume, which deals with the earth 
and the things a little below it. The author endeavours, and not 
without success, to enter into the lives of the humble denizens 
of the pond. We are introduced to the Reed-Warbler, his wife, 
and in course of time their family, together with their neighbours 
the pike, carp, roach, perch, sticklebacks, eels, crayfish, frogs, 
newts, pond-snails, water-beetles, and a host of others. Mrs. Reed- 
Warbler is rather an important personage, and endeavours to 
promuglate her ideas of morality to her acquaintances—a serious 
undertaking, for the spider eats his mother, and the crayfish 
is one day tempted to dine on seven of his two hundred sons and 
daughters. The pike is the tyrant of the pond, and no regret is 


expressed when one day a little boy catches him. A chapter is 
devoted to the oyster, and another to the tadpoles, whose parents 
do not seem to recognise them when they are first seen swimming 
about. The object of the author is to convey instruction in 
natural history in simple and, as he hopes, attractive style, and to 
a great extent he may be said to have succeeded. 
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A particularly ingenious device for the prevention of all accidents to motors at 
night is provided by the Hamilton Anti-Collide Indicator Co., of 179, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. By this the driver is enabled to indicate to the vehicles following 
behind him what his intentions are. Hands are placed at some convenient part of 
the car, preferably just behind the driver’s seat, and these hands can readily be 
displayed and illuminated. If the driver intends to stop a switch is moved and a 
vertical red hand appears, warning those behind of what is about to happen. Ifa 
turn to the left or right is intended, the hand is illuminated by another switch. The 
cost of the entire equipment is £5, and it need hardly be said that it is likely to save 
a very much larger sum, to say nothing of the feeling of security to those in the car. 


Economy in connection with motoring may be obtained by means of the 
Motorists Mutual Co-operative Society, of 6 and 7, George Street, Hanover Square, 
W. All members are shareholders if only to the extent of a pound or two, and 
discounts are allowed to members varying from 5 per cent. to 35 per cent. off makers’ 
prices. ‘There are no management shares to take any of the profits, so that it is to 
no one’s interest to accumulate profits. The management are to be remunerated 
according to the amount of business done, and their interests and those of the 
members are therefore identical. Many lady owners have joined the society, which 
is already a highly prosperous concern. 


The success of the Liphook Game Farm, started for the purpose of supplying 
pheasant eggs and pheasants, is shown by the fact that the estate, which originally 
consisted of only about 100 acres, now extends to 600. All the principal varieties of 
pheasants, including Mongolian, are kept in stock to the number of something like 
10,000. ‘The proprietors have been accustomed to guarantee go per cent. of their 
eggs, but so very few have proved unfertile that they now undertake to replace 
all eggs which may be so. Out of some 160,000 eggs dispatched last season 
considerably under 500 failed to hatch. The farms at Liphook, Hants, are always 
open for inspection, and the management are gratified to receive visitors and explain 
their methods. 


All requisites for angling, including many not obtainable elsewhere, may be 
had from Messrs. Henry Milward & Sons, Ltd., of Washford Mills, Redditch. 
The firm was originally established as long since as 1730, and has obtained medals 
at practically all the exhibitions which have been held, dating from New York in 
1853. One of their specialities is the Ashford Patent Fish Hook, which by a coil in 
the bend is greatly strengthened and rendered specially elastic. Their rods and 
reels have received innumerable testimonials frora well-known anglers. 


Users of acetylene gas, or those who are considering the question of illumina- 
tion, would do well to make themselves acquainted with the manufacture of Messrs. 
George Adlam & Sons, Ltd., of Bristol, the managing director of which, Mr. Edwin 
G. Adlam, is a well-known member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. The 
great advantage of their acetylene generator is that it is practically impossible for 
mishaps to occur, and after it has once been. installed any lad or maidservant can 
recharge it with carbide when required. Readers are perhaps aware that the illumi- 
nating power of acetylene is fifteen times greater than that of coal gas ; and with 
regard to safety, several of the leading insurance companies allow Messrs. Adlam’s 
generator to be used without any additional premium. 


Hunting men who have no fixed habitation and who desire to see some sport 
may have their attention directed to the Swan Hotel, Petworth, as a headquarter 
convenient for the meet of Lord Leconfield’s Hounds. The proprietor makes a 
speciality of catering for hunting men, and those who do not take their own horses 
can obtain good hunters in the town. 


The Army and Navy Financial and General Agency, 199, Piccadilly, W., has 
been started for the purpose of rendering assistance to officers in the services who 
may be in need of money and disinclined, for various reasons, to apply to an ordinary 
moneylender. Gratis advice is given to ‘clients on financial subjects, and loans 
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granted of £500 and upwards on personal security and a life insurance policy at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, or in some cases at a lower figure. The Agency also 
publish 7he Naval and Military Advertiser, which serves as an inter-mess adver- 
tising medium, enabling officers to dispose of horses, guns, and so forth without 
obliging them to have recourse to dealers. The Agency remunerates itself by a 
charge of 5 per cent. on sales effected. The convenience of the institution is obvious. 


Mrs. Steele, of 38, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, W., is anxious once 
again to draw attention to her speciality in corsets, particularly for ladies who hunt 
and who are now considering the question of outfit for the season. ‘These corsets 
have hip gores of porous elastic which yield to the movements of the muscles and do 
not stretch out of shape, adding much to the comfort of the wearer, though it is not, 
of course, for hunting corsets only that Mrs. Steele has made her reputation. 

A firm which has lasted a century and a half has an undeniable recommenda- 
tion, and this is the case with Messrs. Stevens, who introduced the first consign- 
ment of Japanese Lilies, and many other varieties of bulbs, into this country. At 
their auction rooms at 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., on two or three days a 
week throughout the season, sales are held of Dutch, French, and Japanese Bulbs, 
Rose and Fruit Trees, Perennials, and border plants. They are implicitly to be relied 
upon, and are usually obtainable at about half the leading dealers’ prices. Many 
ladies attend these sales. 


Second-hand cars of high grade and particularly low prices are now to be 
secured from Mr. L. N. Palmer, Motor Expert, 190, Mellison Road, Tooting, S.W. 
Every possible facility for examination and trial is allowed, and no car leaves the 
establishment without having been thoroughly overhauled by experts and warranted 
to be in perfect order. 

The best testimonial in favour of Messrs. Barnards, Ltd., Norfolk lronworks, 
Norwich, is that the stable fittings which they manufacture are in use in all parts of 
the United Kingdom. Kennels and poultry appliances are also manufactured by 
this firm, as the prices show, on most reasonable terms. 


The riding boots made by Messrs. Flack & Smith, 29-31, Davies Street, 
Berkeley Square, W., and also Oxford, have become the regulation for a number of 
Yeomanry regiments. Testimonials have been received, not only from officers in 
England, but from as far away as Northern Nigeria. Their top-boots and riding- 
boots without tops are particularly comfortable and lasting. 


The high-speed bearings and delicate machinery in motors and elsewhere are fre- 
quently injured by the use of washed meat-cloths, rags, and waste frequently employed 
for cleaning purposes, these being in fact never properly clean, and often loaded with 
chemicals. To obviate this disadvantage, Messrs. B. Kershaw & Co., Ltd., of 
58, West Smithfield, E.C., have introduced a special knitted material which is highly 
recommended by engineering experts for cleansing purposes. 


It is to be hoped that none of our readers are in need of artificial hands, arms, 
legs, or eyes, but those who may unfortunately be so are invited to investigate the 
manufactures of Mr. W. R. Grossmith, of 110, Strand, W.C., who has received prize 
medals from London, Paris, Dublin, and elsewhere. 


Motor clothing and waterproofs are the speciality of Messrs. Blamey & Co., 
established in 1838, at 21A, Jermyn Street, S.W., who also supply real homespun 
goods, thornproof tweeds for golfing wear, and all sorts of sporting garments in 
which the firm specialise. 


The Barnham Nurseries, Ltd., Barnham, Sussex, are now offering nearly a 
hundred acres of fruit trees, roses, ornamental trees, shrubs, hardy perennials, bulbs, 
&c., full lists of which may be had upon application. The firm undertakes the 
plarming and laying out of gardens and estates generally. Their catalogue contains 
much information of a serviceable character. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing apy sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the September competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, 
W.; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town; 
Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Melbourne, Victoria; Mr. Joshua Keyms, 
Summerhill South, Cork; Mr. J. Day, Leicester; Mr. M. B. Savill, 
Meopham Bank, Tonbridge; Mr. W. F. Preston-Cobb, New Barnet ; 
Mr. S. H. Snelgrove, Tunbridge Wells; and Mr. Carslake Winter- 
Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon. 
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TENNIS IN BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


AN INTER-REGIMENTAL AT HURLINGHAM 
Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 
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A USEFUL SORT 


' Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


AQUATIC DERBY, WHITBY REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. J]. Carlton Stitt, Liverpool 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE UV. AUSTRALIANS AT CHELTENHAM—TRUMPER BATTING 
Photograph by Captain W. Kerr, Prestbury, Gloucestershire 
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OPEN-AIR RINK RECENTLY OPENED IN CAPE TOWN-—-YOUNG STUDENTS OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE HAVING A COMBINED ROUND 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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RACE FOR FISHING BOATS, LA ROCQUE REGATTA, JERSEY 


Photograph by Mr. T. Mackinlay, Jersey 


LORD HARRINGTON’S HOUNDS—THE FIRST KILL OF THE CUBBING SEASON 


Photograph by Mr, P. H. Adams, Leicester 
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I20 YARDS HURDLE HANDICAP, GERMISTON ATHLETIC CLUB SPORTS, TRANSVAAL 
Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Melbourne, Victoria 


3 
OF H.M.S. ‘‘MARS’’ NURSING HIS ONLY CHUM, THE KITTEN 
Photograph by Mr. G. H. Rayner, H.M.S. “ Mars,’ Lamlash, Scotland 
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THE STRAND PLATE, YOUGHAL RACES I909 


Photograph by Mr. Joshua Keyms, Summerhill South, Cork 


HIPPOPOTAMUS SHOT ON THE VICTORIA NYANZA 


Photograph by Mr. J. Shiels, Jinja, Uganda 
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OTTER-HUNTING IN WEST CORNWALL—DRAWING {UP STREAM 


Photograph by Mr. Vaughan T. Paul, Penzance 


PHEASANT SITTING 


Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester 
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PLOUGHING IN EGYPT—‘‘ EVERY COUPLE IS NOT A PAIR” 


Photogvaphsby Mr. Rupert Fawkes, Atbara, Sudan 


A TIMBER-JUMPER 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 
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A GOAL—PUSHBALL MATCH AT BATH HORSE SHOW 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


OTTER CUBS AND THEIR FOSTER MOTHER 


These cubs were found by a small boy lying in some reeds on the bank of the river at Sudbury, Suffolk, 

and he promptly carted them home. They were forwarded to a naturalist, arriving in a state of 

collapse, and were at once introduced to a foster mother, a cross-bred Airedale terrier, She received 

them none too kindly, and a few hours afterwards was found burying the cubs in a, hole she had 

scratched out. They were removed for a time, and on re-introducing them she took to them at once, 
since when they have thriven amazingly, as the photograph shows. 


Photograth by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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THE RACE FOR THE LONDON CUP, ALEXANDRA PARK, WON BY HAYDEN 


Photograph by Mr. W. F. Preston-Cobb, New Barnet 


FOX-TERRIER JUMPING A TENNIS NET 


Photograph by Mr. S. H. Snelgrove, Tunbridge Wells 
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WA-KAVIRONDO SPEARMEN ON LAKE VICTORIA NYANZA, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


vhotograph by M. Scott Till, Brighton 


TOTNES RACES, SEPTEMBER 3, I909—A MAIDEN HUNTERS’ STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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YOU RUN GREAT RISKS 


. . WHEN MOTORING AT NIGHT . 
If you cannot clearly indicate your direction. 


AVOID ALL CHANCE:-OF COLLISION 
Che Hamilton Anti-Collide Indicator. 


The Apparatus consists 
j of slides showing electric- 
| ally illuminated Red 
Hands controlled by 
4 switches, which the driver 
Fig. 1. Fig i i 
S- 3 Fig. 1. Hands upright on 
both sides of Car ... STOP 
Fig. 2. Hand pointi 
‘ } Right only tie 
GOING TO RIGHT. 
Fig 3. Hand pointing 
2 a Left only 
GOING TO LEFT. 
Fig 4. Shows Indicator 
Fig. 4. Fig. 2. closed when not in use. 


Full particulars from the Inventors and Manufacturers :— 
THE HAMILTON ANTI-COLLIDE INDICATOR CO., 
179, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Working Model on view at this address, also at Autamobile Co-operative Association, Ltd., 1, Albemarle Street, W. 
THIS INVENTION APPLIES TO CARRIAGES AS WELL AS MOTORS, 


FRUIT FARMING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Lands of Sunshine, Fruits, and Sport. 


2 fyi ITIES for Settling are oftered to Retired Military Officers, and younger 
Sons, in the Kettle River Valley on the best fruit lands, irrigated and cleared, and 
suitable for carrying most fruits and vegetables, and near excellent markets. Experienced 
horticulturist’s services available for Settlers without practical knowledge. 

For information apply to J. DOUGLAS GARDINER & MILL, Solicitors, 58, Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, Sole Agents in Great Britain for THe Kerrie Irricatep FRvit 
Lanps Company, LIMITED. 


Sudan Government Railways and Steamers. 
VISITORS TO EGYPT 


SHOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE FACILITIES AFFORDED FOR 
COMFORTABLE AND RAPID ACCESS TO 


“KHARTOUM and the BATTLEFIELD of OMDURMAN 7 


by the Express Corridor Trains of the Sudan Government Railways running in connection with new, fast Government 
and other Nile Steamers, and with the Khedivial Mail ‘peg =e 's Steamers v A Suez and Port Suctan. 
Two Express Services vid the Nile and one vid the Red Sea every week during the Winter Season. 


Shooting Trips South of Khartoum. Native Arts and Crafts at Omdurman. 
The ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK issued the Sudan Government will be sent. post free, on application to the offices— 


IN LONDON, PARIS or CAIRO, of . COOK & both or of the HAMBURG-AMERICAN NILE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
IN LONDON, ALEXANDRIA or SUEZ to the KHEDIVIAL MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S OFFICE. 
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GARAGE YOUR CAR WITH US. 


We specialise in Repairs to any make of car. 


7 WORKS AND GARAGE 


(OPEN DAY AND NIGHT), 


156, Westminster Bridge Road. Car Entrance: 
Telephone: 1543 Hop. Telegrams: “ Horselaugh.” 5, Lower Marsh. 


THE VALVELESS CAR. == 


’ NO VALVES. NO SLEEVES. SILENT. SIMPLE. 
R.A.C. Certificate for Reliability. Brooklands Prize Winner, 


The very LATEST THING in Car Construction. 
Chassis without Tyres. 


VALVELESS Ltd... 7. Upper St. Martin’s Lane.W.C. 


OLYMPIA SHOW, Stand No. 93. 


SCHULTZE 
CUBE POWDER 


A Modern Powder for Modern Sportsmen. 


Sacer ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM SMOKE AND BLOWBACK. 
Retail from all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers. 


Wholesale only: 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ALL OVER 


\ SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE /:: 


aS ENGLAND'S 


As supplied to all 
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